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Science Fiction and Science Facts 


Many young people in the West, long 
accustomed to take space travel for granted, 
are excited, but not surprised by Russia’s 
success in despatching a dog to engirdle the 
earth. To them it will not seem fantastic 
if the Soviet Union celebrates its 40th birth- 
day by shooting the moon. Since everyone 
likes his own team to be first, it will be 
humiliating if the first lunar hit paints the 
moon with a red flag instead of the Union 
Jack or the Stars and Stripes. But that will 
merely be an incentive in the competition 
to reach Mars or Venus—no longer a matter 
of science fiction, but already under public 
and technical discussion in Russia. 

This is a rivalry that the more intelligent 
of the younger generation everywhere under- 
stands. It knows that science itself is not a 
national affair, that the USSR, now a long 
leap ahead, has built on western foundations 
and that the West will soon catch up if it 
abandons its departmental and national 
squabbles. In this age anything is possible, 
even if nothing is likely. Some people be- 
lieve that these strange and apparently 
credibly reported manifestations — flying 
saucers and other unidentified objects — may 
really come from outer space. If we are about 
to invade other planets, is it impossible that 
we may be similarly invaded, even though we 
do not now know of a planet from which this 
is possible? Granted that all this is fanciful, 
it remains stuff to fire the imagination. It 
symbolises the challenge to this generation to 
switch emotionally from rivalry between the 
nations to the infinite possibilities of outer 
space. The sputniks open a new chapter in 
mankind’s mastery of matter; can we really 
be foolish enough to treat them merely as 
another stage in the cold war? 

Only two years ago Mr Krushchev told 
us in London that we were still regarding 
Russians as a backward peasant people; he 
warned us that we should soon know better. 
He has certainly made his word good. The 
result is to produce, especially in America, 
alarm, almost panic. More money is to be 
found for a crash programme to produce 
intercontinental missiles; there is to be still 
wider application for the security measures 
which do not seem to have aided American 
science and which, it is to be feared, may be 


imposed on British science as a price of shar- 
ing ‘secrets’ which, clearly, are already. well 
known to the Russians. Most alarming of all, 
it is apparently proposed to release West 
Germany from its treaty restriction against 
nuclear rearmament. This would seem the 
very recipe for starting a third world war. 
Why should we expect Russia to allow 
Germany, which devastated its country only 
15 years ago, to be rearmed with nuclear 
weapons? 

Since it is now indeed impossible to use 
war as an instrument of policy it would be 
the extreme of folly to use Russia’s lead in 
intercontinental missiles to start a new ‘red 
scare’. We need a cool appraisal of our danger 
and a youthful capacity to face an enigmatic 
future. If war was too dangerous to contem- 
plate last week, it is even more suicidal this 
week. All we get from our statesmen and most 
of our newspapers is a stereotyped. reaction 
by old men whose minds run in grooves. It 
is frightening to hear Mr. Dulles and Mr 
Macmillan mouthing phrases. that were all 
too familiar and unrealistic ten years ago. 
Surely the first thing to understand is that 
western policy all these years has been based 
on an assumption of western superiority and 
it is now certainly out of date. We have 
literally no other choice than co-existence or 
destruction. Hitherto the West has always 
assumed that it was we who negotiated from 
strength, with the result that the Russians 
have enjoyed calling our bluff. Today, if this 
pretence is abandoned, we are more likely 
to make sense of future negotiations. 

None of the prophecies for the last 20 
years is so apt today as H. G. Wells’ Shape 
Of Things To Come. His dates, of course, 
were wrong; 1957, in his picture, shows half 
the population of the world dead from dis- 
ease after the final war. The disease he 
describes is not radioactive poisoning, but not 
dissimilar. The world in his prophecy is at 
last unified by scientists; and a great debate 
follows about whether young people should 
be allowed to risk their lives by flying to the 
moon. Today we know that they will cer- 
tainly do so; in Russia they are said to be 
already volunteering. The question remains 
whether we must also fulfil the first part of 
the prophecy by killing half the world. 





From Vacuum to Immobility 


When Bourgés-Maunoury’s government col- 
lapsed, writes our Paris’ Correspondent, the last 
thing his Finance Minister, Félix Gaillard, ex- 
pected was to succeed him as premiér. This 
cautious economic technician, who had prudently 
steered his. way through the crisis in the: Radical 
Party without once taking up a position for or 
against Mendés-France, had made a great many- 
enemies during the summer by his budgetary 
economies. ‘The Socialists criticised him for his 
cuts in welfare credits; the Right denounced his 
economic dirigisme. Indeed, Gaillard’s policies 
were one of the miain underlying causes of the 
crisis. However, after 36 days, he has not only 
been invested as premier, but has persuaded his 
critics on both sides of the Assembly to sit in his 
Cabinet. A miracle? On the contrary, a perfectly 
logical consequence of the ‘parliamentary mechan- 
ism’, which is based on two principles: (1) a minis- 
terial crisis cannot be prolonged indefinitely, 
because of the increasing risk that the anti-parlia- 
mentary parties will be brought into the negotia- 
tions; (2) after each of the two main republican 
groups has attempted, without success, to form a 


of course, to participate in whatever 
government is formed. Hence, the Socialists and 


the policies of neither; its characteristic will 
be immobility and its principal object simply to 
survive. The only welcome result of the crisis is 
the erosion of the power of M. Mollet among his 


bate; ee go ge ena seed Pais me 
to announce that he will undertake a tour of the 
Citivas so enntaiat Sik yf: 


Another Summit in Sight ? 


The Soviet withdrawal from the UN Disarma- 
ment Sub-committee is the logical consequence of 
their recent request that all member nations 
should in future take part in the discussions. The 
sub-committee was formed in 1954 on two as- 
sumptions : (1) that the disagreement on the prin- 
ciples of disarmament which existed between the 
two blocs could, to some extent at least, be . 
narrowed by discussing technical problems in 
private; and (2) that such discussions could most 
effectively be carried on by confining them to the 
five powers which already possessed a potential or 
actual nuclear capacity. For some time it seemed 
correct, and during the last 18 months, which saw 
a series of important Soviet concessions, there was 
real progress on specific issues. In July, however, 
the Soviet attitude abruptly changed, and since 
then it has become increasingly obvious that their 
desire to reach a limited agreement — which at one 
lime seemed genuine —has totally evaporated. In- 


deed, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that - 
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ment _is a direct consequence of their growing 
of superiority in advanced weapons 
research. Looking back on the negotiations, it is 
possible to detect a central thread which runs 
through all their varying phases: the precise and 
intimate relationship between successive Soviet 
proposals and theit changing estimate of the world 
balance of military power. To state this is not to 
imply that at no time was Russia willing to come 
to an agreement; on the contrary, had the West 
seriously attempted to negotiate on the basis of the 
Soviet proposals of May, 1955, which were sub- 
stantially the same as those put forward earlier by 
Britain and France, it is very likely that a limited 
agreement would have been reached. But the 
opportunity was missed and is unlikely to occur 
again. The form of the current Soviet move 
seems to be guided partly by the desire to appease 
the uncommitted’ nations—India has already 
tabled a proposal that other nations be included 
in the talks—but more so by the search for a 
further ‘summit’ meeting, which Krushchev has 
now proposed in his ‘peace’ speech on Wednesday. 
Once disarmament has been effectively removed 
from its UN context, the case for a summit con- 


ference is correspondingly strengthened. 





The Attack on the Unions 


By sejéctiaig the Whitley award for lower-paid 
Health Service employees the government has 
made agreement with the unions impossible. This 
foolish decision, in fact, has given the industrial 
unions a wide range of new allies — ranging from 
the Local Government Officers to the BMA — who 
are rightly outraged by this unprecedented breach 
with long-established practice. If a negotiated 
award is to be jettisoned at the whim of the 
Chancellor, the whole system of collective bar- 
gaining in the public service is threatened: the 
unions concerned, and they are among the, most 


moderate; may have no 6ption but to turn towards » 


direct action because the door to negotiation and 
arbitration has been slammed in their faces. The 
damage to labour relations in the public service 
is bad enough in itself; but the implications of 
Mr Walker-Smith’s blunt repudiation of a wage 
settlement—coming after Mr Thorneycroft’ 5 
advance decision to block any increase in railway 
pay — are extremely serious. The government will 
not merely encourage employers to reject wage 
claims: it has. set them the crudest possible ex- 
ample. The unions have been told bluntly that 
any future demands will be resisted all the way. 
The government has been driven to this desperate 
course, which may lead to widespread industrial 
trouble in the next few months, by its failure to 
understand the real cauge of the price inflation 
and — as Dr Balogh shows on a later page — its 
consequent conviction that the bargaining posi- 
tion of the unions must be weakened. This failure, 
to which must be added its misreading of gold 
and dollar losses this year, could be disastrous: 
it is leading both to a showdown with the unions 
and to the risk of a sizeable recession. 
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' Comments on the Week’s News 


























The Limits of Tapping 


Pete: 











That there is some value in the: recommenda. 
tions of the committee of privy councillors on 4 
telephone-tapping is obvious: any limitation on 
the secret power of officialdom to interfere with 
individual liberty is worth while, and the new 
safeguards proposed do have the effect of erecting 
further. ministerial—and therefore potentially - 
public—hurdles which must be cleared before 
Officials can get authority to proceed with their — 
dirty work. Even on the assumptions of the 
majority of the committee, however, the re 
commendations do not go far enough. Thea 
is still an uncomfortable looseness in the © 
definition of ‘serious crime’, still a tendency — 
to accept that a police-suspect has fewer rights 7 
than the rest of the community, and still a refusal: 
to recommend the annual publication of the total - 
number of intercepts—a refusal which is incom- — 
prehensible now that the committee itself hag 
published the figures for each year from 1937 to | 
1956. The more fundamental criticism of the’ | 
majority report is its assumption that sécret sew — 
vice work can be susceptible to effective parlig- 
mentary control. The short point is that these 
operations’ are secret: parliament does not 
scrutinise the vote which finances them: no mini- 
ster will accept questions on them; and when ~ 
members do from time to time succeed in pene | 
trating a minister’s’ defences with a pertinent’ _ 
question, a ministerial untruth is not unknown, ~ 
Nor is that all. It may be doubted whether the | 
security police find it necessary to refer all their 
actions to high authority — and it is easy to imagine 
Home Secretaries who would be largely excluded 4 
by official conspiracy from this highly secret ~ 
branch of security. Mr Gordon Walker, the 
minority member of the committee, may have this — 
sort of consideration in mind when he suggests 
that no warrant should be issued except on a 
sworn information or affidavit, and that no material 
obtained should be used by the Crown a 
evidence in any court of law or public inquiry. 
The latter would be perhaps the most effective of 
all safeguards; and, though it might increase the ~ 
work of collecting evidence, it could hardly hinder 
the prevention, or even the detection, of crime, — 




















Zhukhov’s Demotion | 


The official reasons given for the expulsion, | 
of Marshal Zhukhov from the Presidium . and, 
the Central Committee may bear little relation, 
to the real reasons why, on the eve of the revolu- 
tionary celebrations, he was suddenly removed. — 
from the leadership. But they contain two im-_ 
portant clues. The first is that the po 
is put in terms intelligible to the party member- | 
ship, rather than to the Soviet public. In order ~ 
to justify the sacking of the leading spokesnaaiy 4 
of the army, Krushchev has had once again © 
to reassert the supremacy of the party and to ™ 
use its formal machinery for disciplining a mem- 
ber of the ruling group. The second is that 
Zhukhov’s removal is a sign that the armed ~ 
forces are not to be permitted an ‘independent’ ~ 
role in Soviet politics. Krushchev has thus suc- 
ceeded in elevating the party at the expense of — 
the other main ‘empires’ in Soviet society—the — 
secret police, the all-Union bureaucracy and the 
army. But it remains so.far a precarious victory:, 
each of these groups stili. exists, each preserves 
its apparatus, each retains some kind of powerf,: 
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" He has played one against the other, and the 
| possibility that any two: of them may combine 
" against him remains. To cope with this threat, and 
“to build up his own machine within the party, 
" Krushchev has been forced to fall back upon 
‘Leninist’ practices and attitudes. And this means 
that his successes have been achieved, not so 
much by personal diktat, as by revitalising the 
party organisation. Now that the ‘empires’ have 
been brought under some kind of control, Krush- 
chev has somewhat more room to manceuvre than 
he has had at any time since Stalin’s death. We 
shall now see what. use he makes of this 
_ opportunity. 


' Labour's Chance on Central Africa 


The biggest colonial problem to face the next 

~ Labour government will almost certainly be that 
in Central Africa. The party has both an oppor- 
tunity and a duty to start the battle now, even 
if it has to wait two. years before forming a 
government. During the debates on federation 
between 1951 anid 1953 great stress was laid by 
_. the Conservatives on the protection afforded to 
African interests by the creation of the African 
Affairs Board. This board was set up in order to 
refer any discriminatory legislation to Whitehall 


|. and Westminster. It took action for the first time 


afew weeks ago by drawing attention to the dis- 
‘@riminatory nature of the proposed changes in 
the federal constitution. The significance of these 
changes.is not that membership of the federal 
house will be increased from 35 to 59, but that 
the way is cleared for European. voters to control 
the elections of eight of the 12 African members. 
Genuine African opinion, already represented by 
_ only four of the present 35 members, would thus 
‘sink to a still more minute level. The only prac- 
tical result of Lord Home’s visit to the Federa- 
tion appears to be that he has accepted the case 
of the federal government against the African 
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Affairs Board and has turned down the latter’s 
complaint... However, the draft Order in Council 
has to lie before the House for 40 days. This 
presents the opposition with their opportunity 
to make public protest against a shocking act of 
discrimination. 


Oligarchy in the Bahamas 


The American tourist-dominated _Bahamian 
islands present the most Gilbertian picture in the 
colonial empire. A deputation from the majority 
section of the elected members of the House of. 
Assembly is at present in London trying to per- 
suade the Colonial .Office to. agree that they 
should have more responsibility in government. 
This is in line with the general constitutional 
development in the West Indies. Nevertheless, 
it is opposed by all progressive forces in the 
islands, who have jointly sent a representative to 
argue against the delegation’s case. The trouble 
is the absence of any genuine democracy in 
Bahamian elections. Franchise is based on 
property, allowing both plural and company 
voting, and being confined to males alone. In 
a recent by-election, for instance, one man cast 
138 votes. As a consequence, the majority of 
members are elected by the business community, 
which uses its political power for its own com- 
mercial ends. The progressive forces, led by the 
Progressive Liberal Party, demand adult suffrage. 
Yet the Colonial Office cannot itself grant this 
request because constitutional power lies in the 
hands of this businessmen’s Assembly. A similar 
situation over the issue of a secret ballot arose in 
1948, when the Secretary of State, Arthur Creech 
Jones, managed to bully the Assembly into 
accepting secret voting against its will. In the 
present case the opposition from the Assembly 
would be much stronger, but.ifdemocracy is ever 
to come to this island people, the strongest 
pressure must be applied from London. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


- Athens 


The ‘ Brighton Declaration’ 


Paul Johnson writes: The overwhelming im- 
pression I received in Athens last week-end is 
- that everybody there is now placing all hopes for 


| a Cyprus settlement on the Labour Party. The 


replacement of Harding by Sir Hugh Foot, 


| though welcome, is regarded as very secondary 


to’ Barbara Castle’s unequivocable statement at 


_ the Brighton conference, that Labour stands by 


_ self-determination and will ‘endeavour to complete 
this freedom operation during the lifetime of the 


next Labour government’. Mrs Castle’s statement, 
' indeed, is now referred to as ‘the Brighton Dec- 
| laration’, and Greeks and Cypriots alike regard it 
' as definitely and irrevocably committing Labour 
| on the Cyprus issue. I got the feeling, moreover, 


that the statement was received with considerable 
telief, as well as satisfaction. Few people in 


guns in the meantime, there is no reason why the 
present truce should not last until the next elec- 
tion. As a Greek MP said to me: ‘Now that we 
have a firm promise, we are willing to wait’. 

The second proviso is by far the more impor- 
tant. When I arrived in Athens I found that con- 
fidence in the validity of the Brighton Declaration 
has been somewhat shaken by a mischievous state- 
ment, made over Cyprus radio, by that ambula- 
tory weathervane, Mr Desmond Donnelly MP. 


It was not difficult to enlighten the Greeks as to 


the nature of Mr Donnelly’s standing in the party. 
Indeed, over the week-end both Ian Mikardo and 
Fenner Brockway publicly affirmed that Mrs 
Castle’s promise was official Labour policy. Never- 
theless, Donnelly’s word did considerable damage 
if only because they seemed to confirm the im- 
pression which it has been the constant endeavour 
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of both the Cyprus administration and the Tories 
to put across: that, despite statements to the con- 
trary, there is no real difference between Tory and 
Labour policy. It has, therefore, become doubly 
important that I abour leaders, in their public 
utterances, should say nothing which implies a 
retreat from the Brighton position. It is no secret 
that some of them—and notably Mr James Cal- 
laghan — believe that it ties the hands of the next 
Labour government far too closely; and they are 
impressed by the government’s argument that, by 
adopting such a policy, Labour has ruined the 
effect of the Foot appointment, made negotiations 
during the next two years impossible, and thus 
invited a return to violence. In fact, this is the 
exact reverse of the truth. Sir Hugh Foot’s 
presence will make it less difficult for Cypriots to 
maintain the truce until Labour’s return to power; 
and, correspondingly, Labour’s promise will make 
his task far easier. But if, on the other hand, any 
Labour spokesman undermines the confidence of 
the Cypriots in the party’s intentions,’ then 
terrorism will follow as night follows day. 


Washington 
Invisible Men 


President Eisenhower’s rapidly changing ‘team’ 
refutes that old axiom of American politics that 
_the less forceful the chief executive, the stronger 
his Cabinet. Of the ten original members, six 
have now departed, and the net result is a Cabinet 
headed by quiet unknowns, except, of course, for 
the durable and ubiquitous Mr Dulles. George 
Humphrey, Charles E. Wilson, and Herbert 
Brownell, while hardly the stuff of history, were 
policy makers, free-swinging, tactless, and happy 
to do battle. Their successors in the Departments 
of the Treasury, Defence, and Justice respectively, 
are cool, flexible young men of the managerial 
class—anonymous, efficient, and without any 
demonstrated itch to lead even a President who is 
not adverse to being led. 
At the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, former 
- president of a holding company for mining opera- 
tions, plans to carry on in the Humphrey tradition 
of fighting inflation with the most orthodox 
weapons known to government finance. He shud- 
ders at budget deficits and is second to none in his 
praise of the sound dollar. But where Humphrey 
would lash out at the spenders, in defence as well 
as anywhere else, Anderson speaks softly and 
strikes a wordy platitude. On the one hand, he 
says, let’s have economy by all means, but; on the 
other hand, nothing ‘inimical to the adequate 
defence posture of this country and its allies’. The 
President will probably not have to say. of him, as 
he said of Humphrey, that one could always per- 
suade him but not ‘keep him persuaded’. 
Supplanting Charles E. Wilson, a hearty ana- 
chronism who enjoyed his own gaffes and was 
always good copy, is Neil McElroy, a man who 
rose through advertising and promotion to the 
presidency of Proctor & Gamble—soap and the 
soft sell, in place of the rugged tycoon. One. of the 
first to see and exploit the possibilities of radio 
soap operas, McElroy is satisfied with his handi- 
work ‘They work,’ he says. “They sell soap.’ It 


Britain & the Nuclear Bombs 


In response to readers’ demands, J. B. 
* Priestley’s article in last week’s NEw 
STATESMAN has been reprinted in leaflet 
form. Copies are available from the Pub- 
lisher, 10 Great Turnstile, London WC1 
(HOL 8471) at these bulk rates (post free): 
100 for 25s., 50 for 13s,, 12 for 3s. 6d. 
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| Athens believe that Sir Hugh Foot’s arrival in 
| Nicosia; though it may well reduce tension 
- further, will lead to successful negotiations so 
/- long as the Tories remain in office. But the 
_ Brighton Declaration has convinced everyone that 
- & limit has now been set to the period of waiting, 
- and thus removed the primary cause of violence. 
_ Provided the British government does not attempt 
to sabotage it, and provided Labour sticks to its 


will now be one of the new. Defence Secretary’s 
functions to soft-soap Congress into making 
higher appropriations for pure scientific research, 
an aspect of national defence where he fortunately 
differs somewhat from his predecessor. Three 
years ago Wilson was asked at a press conference 
for some word on what progress the Defence 
Department had made with earth satellites. ‘I 
have enough problems on earth,’ Wilson replied. 
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As for the Russians, he didn’t care what they were 
doing about the conquest of outer space. ‘I would 
rather they go off to the moon or some other place 
than come over here.’ In contrast to an auto mag- 
nate’s scorn for such dreamy stuff, McElroy is 
all for a ‘pretty speculative, innovational kind of 
tesearch, rather than strictly development.’ 

At 44, William P. Rogers steps into the 
Attorney General’s office vacated by Mr Brownell, 
But where Brownell, like Humphrey and Wilson, 
itifluenced the Administration in areas far beyond 
their own departments, there is no reason to be- 
lievé that Rogers will play any such role. 
Brownell was the politician of the Cabinet, close 
to'“‘Dewey and spokesman for the financially 
powerful eastern sector of the Republican Party. 
Rogers, too, is a product of the Dewey school, 
but rather than a power in his’ own right he is 
Vice-President Nixon’s man. As such he is ex- 
petted to carry on Brownell’s tough policy to- 
ward the South, a vital ingredient of Nixon’s 
drive towards the Presidency, but to operate more 
smoothly than his predecessor. Even northern 
Democrats found it hard to go along on civil 
rights with the man who had all but accused 
Harry Truman of treason, whereas Rogers, pri- 
marily a technician, has friends in both parties on 
Capitol Hill, ~ 

With the Cabinet’s influence generally weak- 
ened, however, by the successive departures of 
stfong personalities, and with the President no 
more than ever inclined to take a bold lead, 
Nixon finds himself in a position unique for a 
Vice-President. He has already changed his office 
fiom ‘a spare tyre on the automobile of govern- 
ment,’ as one of its former occupants put it, to a 
focal point of political power. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


: Westminster 
Flesh, Fowl or Old Red Herring ? 


Just for one moment, the Prime Minister 
managed to stir the enthusiasm of his sup- 
pérters. That was when he marched boldly up 
to Mr Aneurin Bevan’s front door and rang the 
bell; knowing all the time that the occupant 
was away. Otherwise the main interest in the 
63-minute speech with which he launched him- 
self upon «he new session of parliament was 
to see whether he would break Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s long-standing record for the number 
of clichés. He just failed. 

Surprisingly, but not unusually, the rest of 
the opening debate was rather flat. Even the 
anger of those who speak for health service 
workers and the railwaymen was not yet quite 
at the boil; and in the corridors members for 
the momient seemed less concerned with the 
government’s proposals for reforming local 
government, including the substitution of block 
for percentage grants, than they were with talk 
of House of Lords reform. 

Only a few people in the country now have 
real respect for the House of Lords as at present 
constituted; and if the Lords, stuffed as it is 
with hereditary peers, were ever seriously to 
check the legislation of some future Labour 
government, public opinion might demand its 
complete abolition. But if a few selected women 
and a few more men, selected for their brains 
instead of for their blue blood, could be infused 
into it, the place would seem more respectable; 
and, since both the powers and predominant 
political — of the Lords Pande remain 
unchanged, the Conservative party would have 
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a better chance of continuing to govern, even 
when out of office. This may well be a reason 
why the government has brought out its ‘pro- 
posals now. Lord Hailsham, the. Conservative 
reply to Sputnik II, may believe that the govern- 
ment will win the next election; but others, who 
sometimes come in contact with the earth’s 
atmosphere, are doubtful. Lords reform is their 
insurance. It is, further, both a splendid red 
herring with which to divert’the opposition from 
more serious matters and a contentious bone 
calculated to set one Labour dog snarling at 
another. For on the future of the Lords the 
Parliamentary Labour Party is considerably 
divided. 

There are those who want to abolish the place 
altogether either by direct legislation or by 
leaving it alone so that its ludicrous composition 
may bring it into increasing contempt and final 
disuse as the years pass. Something of this feel- 
ing was expressed during the debate by Miss 
Jennie Lee. There are others who have no strong 
views one way or another about the Lords, but 
who feel that the electorate ‘would be unable to 
understand why the progressive Labour party 
should wish to oppose such ‘Seemingly progressive 
measures as the admission of women and the 
creation of life peers. The most they would want 
their party to do would be to abstain when the 
government’s proposals come to the vote, and 
some would probably favour voting for them. 
There are still others.who want a completely 
reformed second chamber and these are them- 
selves split into two groups. Both want the 
hereditary principle replaced by some form of 
election; but One group wants an elected second 
chamber, which would be shorn of all power and 
which would only recommend and advise; while 
the other group wants a second chamber which, 
when elected, would have much the same powers 
as the present House. 


If the Labour Party were now in power and 
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had decided to tackle Lords reform, Mr Hugh © 
Gaitskell would probably have comparatively little” 
difficulty in bringing these varying groups to. 
gether. He would probably propose the abolition @ 
of ‘the hereditary principle—he condemned it in @ 
the Commons this week, just as last week Lond — 
Alexander condemned it in the Lords. He would | 
probably. propose that members of the Lords © 
should be elected —he specifically stated this week — 
that members of any second chamber should be | 
elected in the same way as members of the House — 





















of Commons—or he might even adopt the ideas 
put forward by Lord Pakenham who suggests 
that only elected peers should be allowed to vote. 
Both proposals would ensure that the effective 


majority in the Lords was pulling the same way ~ 
as the effective. majority in the Commons. Mr ~ 
Gaitskell has already said that the present power — 
to delay legislation for a year is unjustifiable; he — 
would, therefore, presumably propose a consider- — 


able reduction. Such proposals, I think, would 
go far to achieve unity. 


But Labour is not in power. Gaitskell cannot : 
present the House or his party with a complete 
set of proposals. He and his colleagues have to — 


make up their minds in the next few weeks 


whether they will oppose proposals which leaye — 
the Lords’ powers and effective political compo-~ 
sition unchanged while, increasing their moral 
authority, or whether they will let the present } 
proposals through without protest, reserving ther @ 


position on major reform until they are returned 
to power, Mr Gaitskell’s 6wn view may well be 


for outright reform or nothing, which would : 
mean opposing the present proposals; but, pulling d 
at his coat-tails, are a number of elder statesmen 


as well as the small minority who spend agreeable 
hours in front of a mirror addressing themselves 


as ‘My Lord’. So for the moment, his line appears - 


to be that the proposals are too trivial — tinkering 

with the problem, he called them—for any of us 

to worry about too much, one way or another 
J. P. W.. MALLALreu 
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The Future of Penal Policy 


. Tue Home Secretary’s speech to the Howard 
League has thrown a bridge over the gulf dividing 
- the practicable from the theoretical in penal 
reform. Time will be needed to coax the diehards 
across it (and public opinion with them); but 
much less time than any of Mr Butler’s recent 
predecessors would have assumed. ‘If we were to 
consider in the abstract,’ said Mr Butler, ‘what 
would be the best instrument for straightening 
out the crooked lives and minds of the endless 
* varieties of human failure who pass through our 
* criminal courts, it is unlikely that the prison would 
* strike us as the right answer.’ 
The prolonged impasse in the field of penology 
has had two main causes: first, that no one has 
been able to suggest a practicable alternative to 
‘prison, and, secondly, that all real progress has 
- ‘been waiting upon the belief that somehow some- 
one would do something really radical about it. 
* This waiting process, Mr Butler explained, has 
-@ now got us back to the position of a year or two 
ago, with 3,000 men sleeping three to a cell. By 
: the standards we are now trying to establish in 
~ the central and training prisons, conditions in the 
local ones are.a disgrace. Yet it is in the local 
prisons that most prisoners serve their entire 
~ sentences, and all serve at least a part. The two 
obvious ways of reducing the prison population 
are to send less people there, and then to persuade 
‘those who are released not to come back. Mr 
” Butler’s programme aims at both targets. 

How does he propose to lessen recidivism? First 
he hopes to find new prison employments — with, 
at long last, an Industrial Adviser helping the 
Prison Commission, and with a more cordial 
promise of trade union sympathy. He proposes 

"to start specialist training for prison staffs and 
university courses in social case-work for assistant 
governors. He favours an extension of the Bristol 


‘hostel scheme’, under which prisoners working 
in civil employment in the town come back to 
the prison at night—a system which is obviously 
‘paying good dividends’ and shows, in spite of 
denials, that it is possible to work out a rate-for- 
the-job system of prison earnings. If Mr Butler 
carries through this last reform, which could 
enable a prisoner to maintain himself, keep 
his National Insurance cards stamped, and help 
to keep his relatives, he will have confounded 
several generations of gloomy prophets. The same 
is true of Mr Butler’s announcement about future 
research and, in particular, about the Howard 
League’s proposal for the creation of an Institute 
of Criminology. This, as the Home Secretary 
said, is a field in which there is a manifest need 
for ‘the help and urge of the informed but 
detached public opinion which the universities 
are so well able to produce’. 

It was in his reference to ‘sentencing policy’, 
however, that Mr Butler’s criticism ws most 
pointed. He wants to ensure that the courts are 
‘provided with all the information they require to 
assist them in selecting the sentence app-opriate 
to each particular. offender’. Sometimes, it seems, 
they are deprived of this because the prisoners on 
trial have been given bail; the prison authorities 
are therefore unable to tell the courts anything 
about whether the prisoner should receive ‘correc- 
tive training’ or Borstal treatment. Does that mean 
that more people ought to go to prison on remand? 
No: most of the courts sit too infrequently, and 
many of the remands would be unconscionably 
long. 

‘Many courts, in fact, have no ‘sentencing policy’. 
The Home Secretary, who has no authority to tell 
the courts outright what they should do, has 
chosen an apt occasion to direct their thoughts 
to the real roots of the prison problem. 


The Chancellor’s False Trail 


Tue battle lines over economic policy have now 
been drawn. The Chancellor and his colleagues 
_here, President Eisenhower and Mr Martin, the 
Head of the Federal Reserve System in the US, 
have reaffirmed their belief that the stability of the 
West is menaced by the threat of continued in- 
flation and agree that this threat is due entirely to 
‘overloading of the economy’, to ‘too much money 
chasing after too few goods’. Once this excess is 
eliminated by cutting demand through the in- 
| direct influence of tight money—in the main 
' acting on investment — all will be well. 
- . It is only in the last month or so that the blame 
_ for inflation has been shifted to the trade unions. 
| Until recently Professor Lionel Robbins was in- 
' sisting that the Rause of wage increases was not 
» the strong bargaining position of the unions under 
| full employment but the employers’ demand for 
| labour. This may seem a trivial distinction of 
" emphasis, But it is actually of great importance. 
_ For on the choice of reasons depends the policy 
for dealing with the continuous rise of domestic 
| prices. If it is the demand for labour that is 


: responsible, then a slight cut in demand is all that ° 


| is needed. If it is the strength of the unions, then 

| there must be at: least the threat of mass 
- “unemployment. 

|. The British and Aietichs governments are 
~ gambling on the chance that they can weaken and 
_ frighten the trade unions: the gamble may come 


off. Here, and in the US, the responsible (but not 
very expert) authorities have come to be mes- 
merised by the cost-of-living index, and, as I shall 
argue presently, they may well attain ‘stability’ as 
a result of a fall in import prices. Even so, the 
whole problem of ‘inflation’ will recur as soon as 
full employment and full expansion are resumed. 
In the meantime the western governments run a 
terrible risk of bankrupting the strategically vital, 
but economically frail, primary producing (and 
mostly desperately under-developed) areas where 
Russian influence has been growing rapidly. 

Is it true that our economies are overloaded? 
The first obvious sign of ‘overloading’ an economy 
is a violent change in its balance of trade. Internal 
demand absorbs what would otherwise have been 
exported, and attracts more imports. Now 
American exports have vastly expanded. They are 
$1,000m. a quarter above 1956, while imports have 
hardly budged. Not a picture of a dangerously 
overloaded economy. Indeed the dollar-shortage 
which had been’ buried with such solemn rites 
by the orthodox economists has suddenly reap- 
peared. The world is losing gold at the alarming 
rate of $2,000m. a year to the US. 

But what about ourselves? Have we not lost a 
tremeridous amount of dollars? Indeed we have. 
But whatever it.was due to, it would be a mistake 
to.attribute it to ‘inflation’ and especially demand 
inflation, Our exports have been rising steadily 
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and are now in volume at least 5 per cent. above 
last year. Our imports have also increased —but 
only in proportion. We have a surplus, not a defi- 
cit, in our current balance of payments. 

What is the explanation? In the main it is dis- 
creditable in the extreme. It is a tale of the laxity 
of the exchange control; of the perpetual desire of 
the Bank of England to permit virtual conver- 
tibility of sterling even for capital exports; and 
speculative purchases of securities by British 
residents in Canada and in the US. Hundreds of 
millions of pounds were exported, not indeed by 
foreigners but by British citizens, with the con- 
nivance or permission of the Bank. The swelling 
of the sterling balances tells the awful tale about 
the losses of the first half of this year, and this 
has not been really changed. In the last crisis, 
once more, it was the export of capital rather 
than the drawing on sterling reserves by other 
members of the Sterling Area or our own current 
deficit which played the decisive role, even if we 
take into account the speculative swing, the 
acceleration of payments for imports, and the 
postponement of the surrender of foreign ex- 
change from exports. But for the export of capital 
by British residents the loss of gold would have 
been tolerable. It was the failure of exchange con- 
trol which frightened the government into the 7 
per cent. Bank rate. 

The international picture in no way supports 
those who look for an explanation of our ills in 
a monetary over-expansion, in trying to do too 
much, and the domestic picture in the US and 
UK is even further removed from that fantasy. 
Both ourselves and the Americans have seen the 
biggest expansion of productive capacity in our his- 
tory. Professor Robbins and his supporters, mes- 
merised by the rise in domestic prices, have been 
enticing the Chancellor down a completely false 
trail—and their counterparts in America did like- 
wise. Far from being overloaded, productive 
capacity both here and in the US is not fully 
utilised. The dangers of the situation are plain. 
In the US, automobile and some heavy chemical 
plants are now working at little more than half 
of capacity, oil refinery capacity is used below 
80 per cent., and steel is expected to be cut back 
to 75 per cent. In this country the excess pro- 
ductive capacity is smaller, but appreciable and 
growing. This is certainly not a situation in 
which money can be said to chase scarce goods. 

In the pre-war years such combination of 
things would, by itself, have led to a downturn 
of investment. This in turn would have reduced 
income and consumption and thus paved the way 
for a cumulative shrinkage of investment, which 
in turn would have cut income and so on. This 
is precisely what happened in 1929. Since the war 
this fatal interaction between income, cOnsump- 
tion and investment has not happened. A decline 
in consumption in 1949 and again at the end of 
1953 did not evoke a corresponding fall in invest- 
ment. It was durable consumption goods and 
stocks which proved to be the source of such 
instability as there was. Investment remained 
high even in the US, and it responded instantly 
to the stimulation of cheaper money. In this 
country investment had to be forcibly cut back, 
either through controls (as in 1947 and 1949) or 
through credit squeeze (as in 1952-3 and 1955-7), 
and-in fact it never declined. What happened was 
that planned increases were postponed or cut. 
This remarkable stability both here and in the 
US was mainly, perhaps entirely, due to the con- 
fidence that 16 years of unbroken full employ- 
ment built up among both employers and trade 
unions: both believed that a recurrence of mass- 
unemployment would not be tolerated. Entre- 
preneurs were convinced all would come right 
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and that failure to invest meant lost opportunities. 
The penalty for not investing was severe. 

If stability Could be explained by this funda- 
mental confidence, so can the rise in prices. There 
has been constant pressure for higher wages, and 
in the circumstances it was not resisted. Unless 
productivity was rising sufficiently to offset these 
demands, prices were bound to rise, and only 
severe unemploymient or the fear of severe un- 
employment could prevent this. Tinkering with 
money may. smash London’s international : posi- 
tion but it cannot reverse the price trends. 

This is:why expansion here and in the US has 
well-nigh stopped, while the rise in prices has 
continued. In Germany, where. investment had 
been lifted to a high level and kept there, both 
wages and production rose, and prices remained 
relatively stable. The ‘liberalisation’ and. taxation 
policy of the Conservative government, which 
permitted an increase in consumption (especially 
of the bétter-to-do) of thousands of millions of 
pounds which were urgently needed to buttress 
our economic strength, is more responsible for 
our present predicament than any other factor. 
Real wages in England rose only 12.3 per cent. 
since 1950 against 24 per cent. in the US and 
39 per cent. in Germany. It was high investment 
which enabled Germany to accomplish stability 
and progress. Yet our present policy is based on 
cutting investment rather than on finding ways 
to increase it. 

The dangers implied in the present policy are 
aggravated by the deficiency of demand relative 
t@ output capacity which we have discussed. 
Stocks of commodities are high, and any real 
fright might well lead to consumers postponing 
their purchase of durable goods. They have been 
‘tinder constant attack by advertisers and their 
debt both here and in the US is at record height. 
Threats of falling income would certainly lead 
to a cut in consumers’ demand and bring on a 
real setback. Nor is this all. Though the policy 
of monetary restriction has proved powerless to 
restrain domestic wage costs it has already led to 
a cut in ‘commodity stocks and caused a severe 
fall in the price of primary goods; and, worse, 
the prices of Sterling Area commodities have 
fallen rather. more than those of dollar goods, for 
the US, while preaching free markets, has a 
number of stabilisation schemes in being. 

Two possible threats arise from this. The first 
is that the dollar earnings of the Sterling Area will 
‘decline and we shall be once more confronted 
with a drain on our gold reserves. The second is 
that our income from abroad, and the income of 
our best customers, will shrink when our export 
industries have already been put into a most 
difficult situation by the folly of the Tories in 
‘abandoning the Sterling Area, at the precise 
moment when a Common Market was being 
created in Europe. Thus we run the risk of a 
serious decline in our exports when our internal 
production is already on the brink of a decline. 
We should be making the most vigorous repre- 
sentations to Mr Eisenhower against any further 
‘cuts in US demand and foreign aid instead of 
trying to help to create a slump. 

- “The reaction of Labour seems clear. It must 
press for a change in policy and prepare itself for a 
decisive change. It is fortunate that the leader- 
ship of the party is fully aware of the problems 
it faces. Unregulated and unco-ordinated indus- 
trial action can debauch the currency but cannot 
secure advantages to the working-class, If any- 
thing, its real share in the national income is 


smaller now than it was when money wages were 


60 per cent. less. What is needed is the decisive 
increase in investment which can come about 
only if a coherent wage policy can be negotiated 
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with the unions. At the same time a conscious 
agreement on wages presupposes a control of 
investment to eliminate wastage of scarce re- 
sources, a control of imports and international 
payments, and a massive increase in the budget 
surplus so as to finance the increase in invest- 
ment without an increase in private gains. 

The drift towards convertibility has made a 


reversal of policy increasingly difficult. We must 


try to prevail on the US to co-operate: if we 
are not successful we shall have to be prepared 
to make very considerable sacrifices in order to 
rebuild a viable Sterling Area system on our own. 
Once these two immediate tasks are accomplished 
the going will be easy: but there is a difficult 
period to transition ahead in which the will to 
sacrifices of the British people may be tested to 
the full. It may be asked why Britain should try 
to give a lead and be prepared for some material 
sacrifice.-The answer is clear. The last five years 
have shown that the free enterprise system is 
inherently unstable: it has brought us to the point 
where we can avoid a continuous rise in prices 
only at the cost of stagnation at home and dis- 
tress in the poor areas. 

To meet. this threat—and the price of failure 
will be high —we must be prepared to set by, not 
consume, what Harold Wilson has called the 
‘seed corn’, the funds for the planned investment 
which alone can ensure future expansion. 

THOMAS BALOGH 


London Diary 


A FRIEND in North Carolina writes in dis-. 


appointed fury to say that Nye Bevan’s Face the 
Nation programme was not carried by his local 
Station; its place was taken by a Fundamentalist 
preacher prophesying eternal rather than tem- 
poral hell-fire. In most places he has so far 
visited, however, Nye seems to have put him- 


self over wonderfully. Harvard and Dartmouth, 


for instance, whether or not they agreed with 
him about Germany and the Middle East, at least 
recognised him as somebody who could offer 
them an alternative to the sterile platitudes of 
Eisenhower and Dulles. Nye’s real problem, of 
course, comes when he faces big business groups. 
He has to sell himself to the ‘power elite’ in 
America without selling his principles. If he is 
still as much of a red bogy in’ America as he 
was when I was last there, his position as pros- 
pective foreign secretary here will be seriously 
jeopardised. Equally, as prospective foreign 
secretary, he must convince Americans that he 
means what ,he says; they must understand that 
the next Labour government is going to have an 
independent will of its own and is not going to 
be a tail to every kite flown in Washington. My 
bet is that Nye will succeed. How many times in 
this country have I heard people who apparently 
expected Nye to appear with horns. and a pitch- 
fork, find that he was surprisingly like a Bucking- 
hamshire farmer with a hard head for political 
business — as well as a brilliant turn of phrase and 
an infectious gusto. 


* * * 


Those who saw the last days of the Kuomintang 
—a fantastic scene of corruption and wickedness 
—and watched the birth of the new China are 
understandably hesitant about criticising — the 
China of today. All they say about its constructive 
achievements is true. But there is a shock in store 
for them if they have not read (or believed) the 
details about the ‘rectification’ and-the brainwash- 
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ing and purges that have gone on since Mao | 





speech about the hundred blooms. I’ve now 
full reports from the Chinese press of the examin. 


ation: and criticism of various Chinese writers, | 
including two whose records. are: well known to — 
me, Fei Hsaio-tung and Hsaio Ch’ien. The first @ 
is the author of a classic study of a Chinese yj. 











lage; he has lived in this country and 


after the Chinese revolution, the head of the ' = 
School of Nationalities in Peking. When I went q 


to see him there two years ago he enthusiastically 
argued the Communist case, refusing to make any 
concessions to my western emphasis on liberty, 
He wrote a long letter after my visit — unfortun- 
ately too long to publish — defending his repudia- 
tion of western notions. He has now been de. 
nounced for the abominable crime of using the 


opportunity of Mao’s speech to set up a new 4 


‘sociological’ school with objective standards, 


This, it seems, makes him disloyal to China, ” : 


Hsaio Ch’ien is an excellent writer who made a 


name for himself in this country, returned to ~ 


China after the, revolution and became editor of 
a leading literary magazine. Two years ago in- 
Peking I spent some hours walking with him 
among the beauties of the Forbidden City and 
arguing about the.crucial importance of freedom 


to literary work. He, too, vigorously defended the — 


Communist line. The Chinese press now records 
a series of savage cross-examinations in which 


every humorous or whimsical remark he has 


made is quoted as a proof of his subservience 
to the West. Even his joke that the Chinese always 
seemed to be smiling because of the shape of 
their eyes is quoted to show that he wished to 


denigrate his countrymen. The deliberate fram- _ 


ing of the case against him by Communist writers, 
some of whom sounded jealous of his job, is 
nauseating. These are only two cases which I 


happen to know. The political reason for this ~~ 
brainwashing is clear. The Democratic League, © 
which worked with the Communists against the © 


Kuomintang and which has co-operated in the 


still nominally coalition government of Peking, 


is being purged just. as the Social Democrats 


were in East Europe when the Communists. no ~ 


longer needed their support. 


* * * 


I see that the young Realists have walked off — 


with the big prizes at the John Moores exhibi- 


tion in Liverpool: The competition had a section — 
for artists under 35 (first prize £500) as well 

as an open section (first prize £1,000), but the - 
winner of the open section turned out to be ~ 
someone eligible for the under-35s. The organ- — 
isers of future competitions. of this kind might ~ 
take heed, and have a special section not for the ~ 
under-35s but for the over-35s. Certainly the | 

awards were significant of the present triumph ¥ 
of youth: the young at least have never had it @ 
easier, and I am reminded of Cyril Connolly's @ 
lament that the artists who really need help — 

are not those in their twenties but the ones @ 
around forty. It is equally significant that both ~ 

the young champions, Jack Smith—who won his ~ 

£1,000 over the .heads of such lesser prize- © 
winners as Ceri Richards, Victor Pasmore ard ~ 
Sir Matthew Smith—and John Bratby, who ~ 
merely won in his own class, are the leading © 
members of the new Realist movement—or were § 
before Smith embarked upon his latest phase. @ - 
Those who have seen announcements of the @ 

names of the jury—John Berger, Lawrence ~ 
Gowing, Eric Newton, John Rothenstein and @ 
Hugh Scrutton—may feel, on learning the ree @ 
sults, that Berger must have been at his most ~ 





persuasive on the day the jury sat; Oddly enouglig 
Berger was absent ill. 
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A fortnight ago a paragraph appeared here about 
a lady who met with fantastic difficulties in send- 


ing four shillings to Belgium in order to buy a 


photograph of Pieter Breughel’s Dulle Griet. My 
paragraph was reprinted in the News Chronicle, 
which received from Antwerp a letter from a 
correspondent in Belgium offering to send her the 


_ photograph. I also received from correspondents 
_ a photograph of the whole picture and a book 


with reproductions of all its details. It looks 
as if my original correspondent will be well 
supplied with copies. But the most generally 
useful upshot is a letter published on another page 
of this issue by David Ennals, of the United 
Nations Association, who explains the UNESCO 
coupon scheme for circumventing this bureau- 


. ¢ratic nonsense. Very odd, really, that we shouldn’t 


all know what UNESCO can do for us! 


* * * 


The Battle of Newton Road would make an 
admirable script for an Ealing comedy. The resi- 
dents of pleasant streets in Paddington and St 
John’s Wood resent the hideous yellow lighting 
and sub-topian lamp-posts which their nominal 
‘servants’, the councillors, are thrusting upon 
them. The residents of Newton Road ask if they 
can have the ‘period’ lamp-standards used in 
some of the squares near Hyde Park. No, says 
Mr Uzielli, chairman of the Paddington works 
committee, it would cost another £150. Very 
well, say the residents, we. will foot the bill. This 
is too much for Mr Uzielli’s bureaucratic con- 
science. It is, he declares, ‘a frightful proposi- 
tion’; if such exceptions are allowed, ‘every 
quaint little street in London would want to do 
things its own way’. No, no. The Town Hall 
knows best. It cannot let anarchy triumph in 
Paddington. So it will poke up concrete lamp- 
posts and let the sodium lights blaze—all in the 
interests of uniformity and modernity. No matter 
that this kind of street furniture is ugly and this 
bilious lighting already out of date. But one 
minor victory has already been won by the 
people of St John’s Wood. After strong protests, 
including a petition with thousands of signatures, 
they have persuaded their council to put up ex- 
perimental lighting in two streets: they are to say 
which type they prefer. I hope Newton Road 
wins its battle, too, and that its residents take 
the zealous Mr Uzielli at his word when he 
invites them to retire him at the next election 
if they dislike what he thinks is good for them. 


* * * 


It is not enough to ridicule the sentimental 
protests of hunting, shooting and fishing people 
who do.not observe a minute’s silence in honour 
of the countless animals which die slowly in 
laboratories ‘in the service of mankind’. Vivi- 
sected animals are out of sight and out of mind; 
the dog circling the-sky above us is out of sight 
but obsesses public imagination. The odd ques- 
tion is where this animal love begins and ends. 
Clearly we are not passionately concerned about 
foxes. Myxamatosis amongst rats would have 
been generally welcomed. I suppose it is mainly 
a question of familiarity. How can warm, furry, 
bunny-rabbits be vermin? We don’t become 
really intimate with goldfish or. budgerigars. We 
can, I’m glad to say, get worked up about cruelty 
to old horses. Some. of us mind intensely about 
cats because they become part of our lives. As 


- for dogs, they are the closest to us of all and any 


form of cruelty to them arouses amongst many 
people an anger they do not feel about infinitely 
greater suffering inflicted on mere human beings 


» in many parts of the world. 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


I am afraid it is useless for animal lovers, who 
deplore the sending of live dogs into space, to protest 
to a nation which is celebrating the 40th anniversary 
of the wholesale murder of their royal family.— 
Letter in Evening Standard. (R. Hardaker.) 


Would it not be a good thing if a Christmas postage 
stamp were issued this year? 

It would prove to the world that England has not 
entirely lost the Christian message.—Letter in Star. 
(F. Schaffer.) 


Five hundred people who believe in fairies have 
written to jolly Mrs Kim Mzyk asking if they can join 
her ‘wee folk’ club, 

Now she is busy picking out the genuine applicants. 
She told me: ‘I have had to limit membership to 
people who are really sympathetic to fairies. I cannot 
have just anyone in my club, so I’m sifting out the 
phonies’.—Woman’s Sunday Mirror. (B. Paterson.) 


Saving the Lords 


I dreamed that I dwelt in a marble hall 
With Cecil B. deMille 

And the Ten Commandments on the wall 
Were part of a movie bill; 

Ten to keep and the last man in — 
Thank God that it isn’t eleven — 

Thought I, as we talked of sex and sin 
And the big Top Men of Heaven. 


The Pope and Moses had come to tea 
With Joshua (Eisenhower) 
Billy Graham and Winston C. 
And Chancellor Adenauer; 
And everyone turned-to Cecil and me, 
But we shrugged, with a modest sigh— 
For films are made by. Cecil B., 
But only God knows why. 


A ghost appeared at the Gates of Pearl 
In a couple of sandwich-boards 
With the motto and crest of.a belted earl: 
THOU SHALT HONOUR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
For Home was the sailor (hume from the sea) 
And the hunter hume from the hill 
To beg a boon of the Pope and me 
And Cecil Blount deMille. 


So we worked at a billion dollar s¢ript 
With tin-pan ducal songs 

And: a thousand duchesses who skipped 
In fleur-de-lis sarongs. 

In days of old they rocked and rolled 
And I saw through a mist of tears 

In the Field of the Cloth of Techni-Gold 
A Cecil save the Peers. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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More than 400 
of the funniest 
This Englands 1953-57 
’ are collected in the 
new THIS ENGLAND, 
with pictures by Nicolas Bentley. THIS 
ENGLAND costs only 2s. 6d. If your 
newsagent and bookseller have sold 
out, send 2s. 9d. to the Publisher, New 
Statesman, Gt. Turnstile, London, WCl. 
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Mao in Moscow 


’ . . ** 
Te official reason for Mao Tse-tung’s visit 


to Moscow are this week’s celebrations of the 
October revolution. Unofficially Mao has some 
hard bargaining in front of him. The Soviet 
Union needs Chinese help to patch up the cracks 
in the Communist alliance, and Mao badly needs 
Russian economic aid. Western businessmen re- 
port that during the last six months the Chinese 
appear to have had practically no foreign ex- 
change, that future plans for heavy industrial 
construction in China have been cut back, and 
that the Chinese budget for 1956 had an excess 
of income over expenditure of 6 per cent. The 
difference was reduced to 2.8 per cent. by the 
use of all available reserves and an overdraft 
from the state barik. Grains, perk, oil and cotton 
cloth are still rationed in China and there have 
been official calls for the utmost economy in 
their use. This economic crisis is partly because 
China is indirectly paying for Budapest and the 
general unrest in eastern Europe. Russian im- 
ports from eastern Europe have been cut down, 
and supplies which might otherwise have gone 
to China have been increased. The Russian loans 
to eastern Europe of 2,650 million roubles make 
it less likely that there will be much to spare 
for China. 

All the same, Mao will be negotiating from 
a position of strength, in striking contrast to the 
last time he went to Moscow eight years ago, 
when most of the West and many Chinese be- 
lieved that the Communist government in Peking 
could not survive. China is now one of the most 
politically disciplined countries in the world. 
Changes in government policy are picked up with 
startling swiftness by wall newspapers and at 
factory meetings .all over the. country. Western 
visitors to Peking are not besieged, as they are 
in Moscow, with requests. for. information, jazz 
records and old clothes. Chinese students and 
intellectuals criticised government officials and 
occasionally government policies during the short 
period of the Hundred Flowers movement, but 
they never rioted as Russian students did at 
Mao himself ‘is the senior leader of world 
‘Communism. - No Beria, Molotov.or Zhukov has 
publicly challenged -his power. The Chinese 
Communist Party reacted slowly. and cautiously 
to the Krushchev denunciation ‘of Stalin and so 
its prestige has not been shaken by any back- 
tracking. But in. public the Chinese have been 
particularly careful not to encourage any com- 
parison between Chinese rectitude and Russian 
errors. Chou En-lai, during his visits to Warsaw 
and Budapest this spring, stressed the need for 
Communist unity. In China itself People’s Daily, 
the Peking Pravda, which normally holds all 
journalistic records for the slowness of its com- 
ments, published last year an editorial justifying 
the Russian action the morning after . Soviet 
troops moved into Budapest:- The surface cracks 
which appeared in Sino-Soviet relations during 
the period of the Hundred Flowers have been 
plastered over. Most of the leading ‘rightists’, 
the outstanding critics produced by the move- 
ment, have included in the confessions of their 
‘errors’ their excessive criticism of the USSR 
and Stalin and their lack of gratitude for Soviet 
help to China. 

To balance these cards in Mao’s hands there 
is China’s economic dependence on the USSR. 
Eighty per cent: of China’s trade is with other 
Communist countries and more than half is with 
the USSR. Russia is completely equipping 211 
Chinese industrial sites and Russian experts are 
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working on~a iain: list of projects in China, 

varying from railway planning.and steel mills to 
the promised Russian aid for Chinese atomic 
installations. Where Russian machinery has 
already been installed, China is dependent on 
Russian spare parts and sometimes on Russian 
servicing. This Russian aid has been partly paid 
for by two Russian loans to China (300 million 
US dollars in 1950, and 520 million roubles in 
1954) and partly by Chinese exports, mostly of 
agricultural produce and raw materials. A second 
reason why Mao will do his best to meet Russian 
requirements and help patch up the facade of. 
international Communism is that he, like the 
other Chinese leaders, is a devoted Communist, 
possibly more so than the present Russian 
leaders. There isin China an apparently immense 
and genuine admiration for the achievement of 
the first Communist country. Even at the height 
of the Hundred Flowers movement there was 
no wholesale, open criticism of any complete 
aspect of Russian life, and the solidity of the 
alliance. was never questioned. The USSR’s 

popularity has been increased by the way in 
which Russian economic aid was given to China. 
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Territorial concessions, like thé Russian Sstation- 
ing of troops at Port Arthur, were given up, not 
claimed. The manners of the Russian technicians 
were made as much of a contrast as possible 
to what was remembered of western manners. 
Most of the Russians learned to. speak a little 
Chinese; they were specially cautioned against 
arrogant behaviour; and, to guard against any 
possible mishap, they were kept out of the way 
of the Chinese as much as possible. 

Meanwhile Russian exhibitions toured China, 
Russian films appeared at almost every cinema, 
and Russian books in translation flooded Chinese 
bookshops. Students and aspiring Communist 
Party members in China learned to speak Russian 
and trained themselves on Russian histories and 
political textbooks. Chinese young people even 
learned to admire heavy Victorian oils in thé 
Russian manner. ‘Our classical pictures are so 
boring,’ I was told not long ago. ‘Russian pic- 
tures are moral and they teach -us interesting 
lessons about the daily life of the great Soviet 
people in their struggle for peace and Socialist 
achievement.’ 

Lois MITCHISON 


A Hundred Years of Mountains 


On 6 November, 1857, three young men in 
their twenties—William and Charles Mathews 
and a cousin—entertained an older man to dinner 
at'their house near Birmingham, to discuss start- 
ing a climbing club. The guest, whom they had 
met that summer in the Oberland, was Edward 
Kennedy, then 40, who had rowed in the first 
race for the Diamond Sculls, and helped to 
found, also in 1857, the Royal Society. for the 
Assistance of Discharged Prisoners. By the end 
of the year they had established the Alpine 
Club—not the British AC; till 1862 there were 
no others. Their aims were sociable: to meet 
other mountaineers, talk over last year’s expedi- 
tions and find allies for next. There were to be 
frequent dinners (to be kept cheap) and a climb- 
ing qualification. This, in essentials, has been 
the pattern of the club for a century. It does 
not, like the mammoth clubs of the Alpine 
countries, try to rope in everybody, nor does it, 
like them, build mountain-huts and run training- 
courses. Though it has sponsored, jointly with 
the Royal Geographical Society, the long line 
of Everest expeditions, it has not the resources 
to organise such undertakings on its own, and 
its function has remained resolutely sociable. 
Within a few months of the Birmingham 
dinner, the club had a hundred members, nearly 
all in their twenties and thirties, and as their 
first president they elected John Ball, then 39, 
the friend of Cavour and an Irish Liberal MP. 


crashed down its northern face, and Whymper, 
the one British survivor —still only 25—virtually 
gave up Alpine climbing. There was public dis- 
The Times was outraged—‘Why 
the best blood of England to waste itself in 





tion never again to become a public target; and 
by the eighties and nineties the club had devel- 
oped the gravity of the Eminent Victorian. Its 
400 members reflected’ all sides of professional 
life: Leslie Stephen, John Tyndall, Martin Con- 
way, were equally famous inside the club and 
beyond it, while among the members who are 
usually thought of in quite other contexts were 
Matthew Arnold, Joseph» Chamberlain, W.. E. 
Forster of the 1870 Education “Act, Farrer the 
botanist, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, James Bryce 
(whose qualifying climbs included Ararat and 
Soracte), Oscar Browning, John Ruskin. Ruskin 
got in under the rule which allows ‘a contribu- 
tion to mountain literature, science or art’ 
instead of the usual qualification of so many 
major expeditions, but the rest all climbed’ their 
way in—as, later, did A. E. W. Mason, John 
Buchan, W. P. Ker, L. S. Amery, I. A. Richards, 
Sir John Clapham, Lord Hailsham, Christopher 
Brasher and Sir Robert Robinson, PRS. 

The early members who, with their breast- 
high ice-axes, hobnail boots’ and washing-line 
ropes, had hardly known any rules to break, in 
time became the formers of rules and guardians 
of tradition. As they were always grumbling that 
the Alps were exhausted, they could not reason- 
ably object when members went off to open up 
the Caucasus, Andes and Rockies; but they often 
did object when the rising generation, lacking 
new Alpine peaks, made new and harder routes 
up the old ones, especially when these required 
a technique well beyond their own standards. 
Ungentlemanly- things. like crampons and tennis 
shoes might. go on in other ranges, but the 
holy of holies of Zermatt or the Oberland must 
be guarded against the heretic and infidel. ‘The 
outstanding British figure of this second stage 
was Mummery, who pioneered the Zmutt 
ridge of the Matterhorn and the Grépon by the 
crack which still bears his name; but he was 
kept out of the club for some years, whether 
because he ran a tanning business, as many 
supposed, or because he nipped up Aiguilles in 
rubbers and was therefore suspect as a ‘rock- 
gymnast’, a term which always carried.an over- 
tone of contempt. 


The gap in outlook between those most active 
ee ee 
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the club, widened inthe 20 years before the F 
World War. In the Alps, V. J. E. Ryan (never | 
member) and Geoffrey Young were making t ei 


great routes; away in Garhwal Tom Longstaff 7 


was celebrating the AC jubilee by climbing ~ 
Trisul, the highest top yet reached; but the tone © 
of the club was largely set by Sir Edward 
Davidson, Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, 


who was president from 1911 to 1914 and whom — 
a later president described as ‘the club incar 


nate’—and a yet later one as ‘an impenetrable 


snob’. Davidson, who used to have two first-— 
class guides for six or eight weeks. every year — 


without achieving anything very remarkable, held — 
court at the Riffel Alp and pontificated on what ~ 


should, or more often should not, be done. To 
him: Young and Ryan were not blazing trails for 


others to follow: they personally might escape | 
censure, but he considered that ‘the limit of what — 


is justifiable . . 
so far as gymnastic rock-climbing is concerned’, ’ 


The sound AC man of that era, who took his due _ 


. has been reached if not exceeded ~ 


place between two guides up a classic route and — 


later (dinner-jacketed, and leaving his two com- 


panions to eat below the salt in the guides’ room) ~ 


at the table d’héte of the right hotel, is a type 


now as outdated as the Burberry weatherproof — 


Alpine kit (‘with liberty-giving pivot sleeves’) 


and Jeger knitted knickers illustrated in contem- 


porary Alpine Fournals. 

At least, while Davidson reigned as King of the 
Riffel, British Climbers were, thanks to the less __ 
orthodox, in the first flight, But between the wars 
the AC tone of superiority was not, in the Alps, 
based on current realities. The French had taken 
up the exploration of the Chamonix Aiguilles 
where Young and Ryan had left off; the Germans 


and Austrians were, by a technique based ona free ~ 


use of pitons, climbing ‘impossible’ rock faces; 
British climbers like Longland and Kirkus were, 
without pitons but with an improved technique of 
belaying, putting up new standards on rocks at 
home. But these were the years when the club 
was ‘dominated by Colonel Strutt, whose power 
was exercised from 1927 to 1938, first as editor of 
the Journal, then as president. This fantastic die- 
hard disapproved of skis and- crampons, would 







not allow the use of the word ‘pitch’ in reports of 


climbs, and, when the Russians changed the name 
of a peak in the Pamirs to Mt Lenin, Strutt 
announced that he would never allow the name of 
a ‘notorious assassin who died in a lunatic asylum’ 
to darken his pages. Pitons and karabiners 
sent him into a fury of editorial comment; but 
he never inquired what spirit of experiment and’ 


frustrated adventure had inspired the desperate — 


young Germans to their use. He denounced the — 
incompetence that lay behind the growing acci- 
dent lists without grasping their implication: that 


+ 


climbing was now a popular sport, and the code of 4 


behaviour appropriate to a middle-class Briton 


able to pay for guides could mean nothing to ~ 


the young Continental climber in the Depression. 

Between the wars British climbers won respect 
mainly for what they did outside the Alps; it was 
in Kenya and the Himalaya that Shipton, Smythe 
and Tilman made.their mark. Everest might bé — 
felt by foreign climbers to be too much.a British. 


-monopoly, but there was_real admiration for the 


ascents of Kamet (1931) and Nanda Devi (1936) 


carried out — in contrast to the grandiose German 7 2 


parties which ended in tragedy on Nanga Parbat — 
by small parties with a minimum of fuss: To some 
of the inter-war generation, especially those who 
started with the Oxford and Cambridge clubs, 


membership of the AC might still offer a coveted _ q 


blue ribbon, and a chance’ to tub shoulders with — 
giants like Freshfield or Collie; but to'the much — 


greater numbers starting with one of the many 3 
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| READE RS UNION 


GOOD BOOKS CHEAP 21 


.. yet there is nothing ‘cheap’ about Readers Union. 
- gu makes it possible, even today, for you to fill your 
shelves with the best of recent books at small cost, at a 


fraction of their price elsewhere. RU editions are 
_ pleasant to read (two were recently chosen for the 
NBL Best-Designed Books Exhibition), finely printed, 


strongly made and bound in library style (they won’t 


fall to pieces in your hands!). They are usually fully 


illustrated; not abridged, not shortened. They are 


specially made for members. They are not 
remainders, 
Whilst Ru does not shun best-sellers, it does not 


seek them, publishing rather the books (from the lists of 


all publishers) which reach the highest standards, 


books that will last, be referred to in the years to come. 
The 400-odd titles we have published over 21 years are 


a reflection of the changing tastes and ideas of two 
decades: RU has kept thousands of readers in touch 
with the finest in biography, travel, experience, 
popular science, fiction—and saved them many 
pounds! 

And there’s much more to RU—its optional extra 


books are a unique feature and readers seeking to build 


a home reference library or pursue a particular 
interest (history, archaeology, painting, poetry, 
philosophy or science) will find this an astonishing 
service. On one or two of these extras you can 


save enough to pay for a six months’ membership! 


Try it if you are lively minded and need real 
sustenance. - 
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RU. 


is now in its 


~RU MONTHLY CHOICES - 5/9 EACH 


BEGGARS ON GOLDEN STOOLS 
by Peter Schmid 


‘A supremely intelligent’ report, the Daily Tele- 
graph called this beautifully illustrated ‘journey 
through Latin America’ by a poet-adventurer with 
an eye for country and a taste for politics. 


DECEMBER Weidenfeld & Nicolson 25s; RU 5s 9d 


THE LAST GRAIN RACE 

by Eric Newby ; 

The hair-raising account of a round voyage to 
Australia on -one of the last windjammers. ‘He 
seems to me one of the luckiest of men—to have 
sailed in a great sailing ship, to have been aware of 
the splendour and glory and to be able to com- 
municate that splendour and glory in words’— 
Observer. Many plates. 


JANUARY Secker & Warburg 21s; RU 5s 9d 


THE MODERN UNIVERSE 
by Raymond A. Lyttleton, F.R.S. 


Proceeding outward from earth in the company of 
this famous astronomer we journey to the outer 
limits of knowledge about our universe, ‘It is more 
enthralling than the work of novelist or science- 
fiction writer’-—Oxford Mail. With many plates and 
diagrams. 


FEBRUARY Hodder & Stoughton 16s; RU 5s 9d 
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_ APRIL 


THE PROVING FLIGHT 

by David Beaty 

A novel about the maiden flight of a great new 
airliner—and an exciting tale of a conflict of 


loyalties above the Atlantic. ‘The most exciting 
book I have ever read’—Elizabeth Bowen. 


MARCH Secker & Warburg 14s; RU 5s 9d 


PORTRAITS FROM MEMORY 
by Bertrand Russell 

The greatest living philosopher recalls some 
of his more eminent contemporaries—Shaw, Con- 
rad, Wells, D. H. Lawrence, the Webbs—and 
reflects with characteristic brilliance on the issues 
facing mankind today. ‘A display of learning, ex- 
perience and vivacity—The Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 


Allen & Unwin 16s; RU 5s 9d 


WALLS OF JERICHO 
by Margaret Wheeler 


‘Far more than a clear, accurate, well illustrated 
account of what we know of Jericho in the light of 
recent excavations: it is a gay, chatty, unassuming 
description of life in a large excavation camp.’— 
Glyn Daniel. With plates and line drawings. 


MAY Chatto & Windus 21s; RU 5s 9d 
eeeeoeee0@ 
Some of the Past 

Titles you can 


You save £6 on these alone! 
These are not alternatives to the monthly Choices but a valued and invaluable additional service. These are virtually identical to 


the original editions. 


Among’ recent RU Extras are such titles as RICHARD ALDINGTON’s anthology Poetry of the English-Speaking 


World; ARNOLD TOYNBEE’s A Study of History; the new Oxford Atlas; BERTRAND RUSSELL’s History of Western Philosophy; DYLAN 
THOMAS’ Under Milk Wood; and c. w. CERAM’s Narrow Pass, Black Mountain. 


Kingdom of the Beasts . 
By JULIAN HUXLEY & W. SUSCHITZKY 


Perhaps the liveliest and most endearing Christmas Extra ever 
issued in RU; and highly informative, too. Besides 175 large 
quarto plates, 3 in colour, recording the animal kingdom in its 
variety and beauty there is a full text on the evolution of the 
world of mammals by Dr. Huxley. 


DECEMBER Thames & Hudson quarto 50s; RU 28s 6d 


India by RICHARD LANNOY 


A truly beautiful picture book; 188 quarto plates (6 in colour) 
taking us into the very heart = India ‘whose people and places 
_ a faithful representation . . . Masterpieces’-—The Times of 
india. 


JANUARY Thames & Hudson quarto 42s; RU 27s 


The Week-End Book 
Edited by SIR FRANCIS MEYNELL 


A famous anthology with many new sections making it ‘more 
than ever the per ect bedside book for the week-end cottage’— 
Daily Telegraph. With many line drawings and decorations. 


FEBRUARY The Nonesuch Press 20s; RU 10s 6d 


Gallipoli by ALAN MOOREHEAD 


The Sunday Times Book Prize Winner for 1956. ‘Mr. Moore- 
head is to be congratulated on the skilful, objective, and most 
+ readable way in which he has presented the story’—Sir Winston 
Churchill. Many plates. 


MARCH : Hamish Hamilton 21s; RU 12s 
Dangerous Estate by FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


% A former editor of the Daily Herald and Ns writer on the Press 
| traces ‘the anatomy of 
ted and “compulsively readal 


pers’ in this ‘brilliantly constric- 
readable” ’ book—Claud Cockburn. 


Longmans 24s; RU 12s 6d 


The Englishman’s Flora 


-by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


‘A work of reference on a grand scale’ wrote the Sunday Times of 
this fascinating guide to English wild plants and flowers, detailing 
their uses in magic, mythology and medicine, their local names 
and their associations in folk-lore. With 45 drawings from the 
early Herbals. 


APRIL 


A Book of Beauty 
Compiled by JOHN HADFIELD 


With 60 glorious plates, many in colour, this collection contains 
some of the loveliest passages of prose and verse in the language. 
‘Rich and generous in its display of riches’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


MAY 


Phoenix House quarto 63s; RU 30s 


Hulton Press 21s; RU 14s 


JOIN READERS UNION HERE 


READERS UNION, 38 William IV Street, Loadon, W.C.2 
I join READERS UNION from month), will buy six con- 
secutive monthly choices and then give 1 ‘month’s notice if I resi . Lam 


now entitled to buy among your extra bargains of whi Is 
receive announcements. 
ia U.K. I will send 5s 9d monthly (plus 9d post and AEF. on 
receipt of each book 

C] U.K. I enclose 39s for 6 months 

OVERSEAS AND EIRE. I enclose 39s for 6 months 
CANADA. $5.50 ,Other countries may pay in their own currezcy. (Prices 
include post and packing) 
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(Optional extras and past titles may if desired be ordered at time of enrolment) 


still get 
A full list of over 100 titles will 
be sent on enrolment. 
CJAPES, ANGELS & 
VICTORIANS 
by William Irvine 
21s for 5s 6d 
CLJUNDER MILK WOOD 
by Dylan Thomas 
9s 6d for 5s 6d 


LITHE OXFORD ATLAS 
50s for 30s 
CLINARROW PASS, 
BLACK MOUNTAIN 
by C. W. Ceram 
25s for 12s 6d 


(JEVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(in 13 volumes) 
£9 13s for £5 5s 
CITHE FABER BOOK OF 
20th CENTURY VERSE 
12s 6d for 6s 6d 


CITHE SPANISH 
TEMPER 


by V. S. Pritchett 
15s for 7s 


CIVOICES FROM THE 
PAST 
Edited by James & Janet 
Maclean Todd. 
30s for 13s 


CJPEOPLES . PLACES . 
THINGS & IDEAS 
Edited by Geoffrey G 
son & C. H. Gibbs-S: 

£8 8s for £4 16s 
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vigorous clubs of the North ‘or Midlands, it 


appeared a stuffy and backward-looking institu- ~ 


tion, offering only a rather musty prestige. 

Since the war, the picture has greatly changed: 
there has been a British renaissance of climbing, 
and it-has been met with sympathy by the lively 
elders like Geoffrey Young and Tom Longstaff 
who in the traditional way became presidents 30 
years after their mountain heyday. It was largely 
due to the change in atmosphere they brought 
about that so many of the outstanding members 
of the generation which went to the. Alps 
after the war should (after forming their splin- 
ter group called with deliberate tartness the 
Alpine Climbing Group) have ended up in the 
bosom of the club. These young men, who had 
mostly started on Welsh rock, went out to the 
Alps ‘not caring a damn for what Colonel Strutt 
had thought. If a first-class climb like the south 
ridge of the Aiguille Noire was the better for a 
few pitons, then why on earth not use them? 
Like their Continental contemporaries, they had 
no money for guides, camped when they weren’t 
in huts, and were seldom seen at the traditional 
tables d’héte. They used the continental system 
of grading climbs, and their heroes:were men like 
the Italians Gervasutti and Cassin and the French- 
man Allain whose exploits in the Thirties had made 
Strutt speechless (“Of “Impossibilities” — or futili- 
ties—I shall not speak’). Beginning with Tom 
Bourdillon’s lead on the North face of the Dru 
in 1950, they soon showed they were able to take 
on the hardest modern routes, and three years 
ago on the Blaitiére Joe Brown and Don Whillans 
were the first Britons to make a major new 
Alpine route since 1933. Of course there have been 
cries of ‘rock gymnast’ from the old guard; but 
these began to sound rather silly when the same 
climbers, Bourdillon and Brown, Westmacott and 
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Band, proved themselves on Everest and Kan- 
in the most exacting ice and snow. 
Today the Club still provides a comfortable 
home for’ the ordinary,- not very ambitious 
climber; but the tone is set by the Everest gener- 
ation and in this centenary year John Hunt is 
president, the youngest by far for 50 years. Its 
most active members are wide awake to what goes 
on in the wider world of mountaineering, and to 
the entirely different social set-up of the sport. 
The centenary has been taken as an occasion for 
self-scrutiny as well as jubilation; there is a lot 
of plain speaking about past history in the excel- 
lent special number of the fournal, and the large 
question whether the club can keep its original 
character in the circumstances of today has 
been raised by Hunt himself. The club may have 
lost its. exclusive prestige, its monopoly of 
oracular pronouncement, its Milord attitude; it 
has gained immensely in vitality. In its hundredth 
year, when the golden age has started on the fur- 
ther ranges, it seems younger by far than in its 
75th; younger, even, than im its 50th. 
Janer ApaM SMITH . 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


Wren I was much younger I used sometimes to 
be surprised to discover behind the tycoon-like 
exteriors of advertising men in the Savoy Grill 
the hearts of little children. I am surprised no 
longer. Much successful advertising, although 
not, of course, all, depends on the ability to per- 
suade people to close their eyes to the facts of 
life. It is natural therefore that many advertising 
agents live in a dream world themselves. They 
have to, to survive.so masterfully. “To them Truth 
In Advertising is not a slogan, It is True. They 
are masters of the secret of making others believe 
in the impossible, which is to believe in it one- 
self. I am therefore by no means surprised that 
the director of the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising and one or two advertising agents of 
my acquaintance have expressed themselves as 
deeply shocked by my remark the other week 
that, although all for the freedom of the press 
and radio in principle, a number of advertising 
agents had let it be known that they did not think 
Muggeridge’s views on royalty were likely to 
attract the right kind of paying customers. 

These’ perturbed practitioners of advertising 
find it impossible, bless their dear little hearts, to 
believe that advertising accounts. ever rear their 
heads in-the discussion of newspaper or commer- 
cial TV policies. I am asked to produce evidence 
—documentary preferred. But really you know, 
my dear advertising friends, the world does not 
work like that at all. Managing directors of adver- 
tising agencies do not drop stern notes to editors. 
They may be professionally disposed to get out 
of touch with reality but not quite to that extent. 
But there are plenty of other ways of giving kicks 
to not so blind horses. Happily, attempts to bring 
direct influence to bear on newspapers by 
advertisers or advertising agents are rare in this 
country. They do, however, occur, as, for 
example, in a famous case some years ago when 
the West End cinemas boycotted the Sunday 
Express to make it change its film critic. 

However, in the main, such influence as is 
attempted—such influence, for instance, as I 
reported had been suspected in the Muggeridge 
case —is much more subtle. It arises from circum- 
stances well set out by the Royal Commission on 
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the Press when it remarked in its conclusic 
‘So long as newspapers do not pay wit 
advertising revenue a newspaper may well t 
twice before it adopts any policy which is lik 
to reduce advertisers’ demands for its space . 
a newspaper which is not very strong financi 
will probably avoid taking a line detrimental t 
advertisers’ interests unless by so doing it cai 





increase its interest to the public’. This is the crug 


of the matter. For the sad fact is that there are 


now far fewer papers in a financially strong posi- ” 
tion than there were a few years ago, with the © 


result that many papers are becoming increag- 


ingly sensitive to the whispered-word in the frost — 
office: ‘Of course, you know best, old boy, but” 
we've got to think of the advertisers’. Perhaps | 
too sensitive. Perhaps more sensitive than the 
advertising agents, bless. their innocent noble 
hearts, wish for or actually realise. The fact. is» 
that the balance of power in a good part of Fleet ; 
Street has drastically altered, with the result that, © 
while it is still the case that the financially power | 
ful are ‘under no necessity to have regard to the ~ 
interests of advertisers’ (to quote the Royal Com. — 
mission again), the converse is becoming far too 
true for far too many papers. Advertising agents, 
when they are not dreamers, are businessmen, and _ iS 
from the commercial point of view there is a good 
deal to say for the proposition I propounded in 3 
my previous article, that ‘independence is all right 7 
so long as it doesn’t upset those with moncy to _ 
spend’. It is not, however, the sort of Proposition 4 


that makes for a good press. 


5 team sen- Genin “ipl: Hg. soeicieg olen: 
advertising agents, and certainly the best of them, — 


agree with me over this. But those who feel — 
genuinely upset by the fear that advertising ~ 


influence and editorial policy may be in danger of 
getting out of balance have the remedy in their 


own hands. It is to reverse the recent trend, 4 
which is at the root of a good deal of Fleet | 


Street’s current problems, to greater and greater | 
concentration of advertising expenditure on a few 


of the top leaders in each field. Advertising agents, 


of course, argue that, with the present polarisa-~ 
tion of the press, they can cover the consumer 


market effectively by such a method instead of 
dispersing their forces. This ignores the fact that 
despite the current economic malaise of many 
middle-group papers the best of them still com- 
mand a particular relationship with their readers 
that is available to the advertiser as well as to 
the editorial staff. It seems also time that adver- 
tising agents divested themselves to a greater 
extent of the old myth that those who love the 
Establishment have money and those who don’t 
haven’t. The real issue, however, is the extent 


to which the necessary and far from objectionable © 


dependence of the press on advertising — which is 


by no means new—can be prevented from pro- ~ 
ducing a deference to the wishes of advertisers, — 


real or imagined, that hits at all nonconformity. 


It is, of course, true that it is only the less sturdy, — 
mofally or commercially, that are amenable to ~ 


such influences. No advertising agent in his 


senses is going, for instance, to imagine that he @ 
can either directly or indirectly influence, for ~ 
example, say, the Daily Mirror, the Manchester ~ 
Guardian or the leading weekly reviews such as © 
the Economist, the Spectator and this journal. The ~ 
difficulty is that the present trend of advertising, ~ 
with its emphasis on the advantages of concentra- — 


tion, is- putting more and more papers and 


periodicals of various kinds into the position ~ 


where, in the Royal Commission’s words, they 


may feel themselves forced ‘to think twice’ before 
adopting ‘any policy which is likely to reduce’ ~ 


advertisers’ demands’. 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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Oil's 
second 
century 


There are eight thousand oil-fields in production 
throughout the world, and these provide the basis 
of the world’s reserves. 

Oil-men talk about Proven Reserves, Probable 
‘Reserves and Possible Reserves. Proven Re- 
serves alone . ... the oil known to exist, in areas 
defined by drilling, and extractable by today’s 
methods . . . these could last the world for more 
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than 30 years at present rates of consumption, 
though the life of many oilfields is double that. 
Probable Reserves and Possible Reserves could 
take us far into the Twenty-first Century, even 
though present rates of consumption double and 
treble: as they will. 

But, inside the likely areas of the oil basins, oil- 
bearing strata must be exactly located, and then 


the oil brought to the surface. 

The need: today is for more accurate scientific 
methods of detecting where the main oil accum- 
ulations lie. The improved techniques of geology 
and geophysics are making drilling less of a 
gamble. Thirty years ago the average strike of 
new discoveries was one for every ten holes 
drilled. Today the average is one in four. 


... this is the world of SHELL 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITEOD'ST. HELEN'S COURT*LONDON 6E.C.3 
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The Arts and Entertainment _ 
The Cautious Critics 


In the orthodox arts the critics are more adven- 
turous than the public; in jazz they are much more 
conservative, to judge by the polls which the 
Melody Maker has lately organised among its 
readers, and among 25 assorted reviewers and 
other oracles. The rank-and-file were all for 
innovation. Even Louis Armstrong, for whom the 
sentimental British cat tends to vote as auto- 
matically as the Irish immigrant for a municipal 
candidate named Kelly, only beat his modernist 
rival among the trumpets by a shortish head. The 


critics, on the other hand, showed a caution verging | 


on paralysis: most of their choices might safely have 
been made in 1939. This, of course, is an advance. 
Five years ago a British jazz critics’ poll might 
well have reflected the taste of a knowledgeable 
Negro musician in 1927. Nevertheless, it has come 
as a slight shock. After all, European jazz critics, 
unlike most American ones, have in the past actu- 
ally exercised some influence on public taste, and 
rejoiced to concur with the common listener all 
the more because they knew that he concurred 
with them. Well, they no longer concur. Even the 
two critics in closest rapport with the cats agree 
with them on no more than nine out of a possible 
21 favourite musicians, singers, bands, etc., and 
the critic with the record for ‘nonconformity — 
Mr Kingsley Amis—concurs only once, though 
his colleagues on the Sunday Times, the NEw 
STATESMAN, the Daily Worker and a few. others 
run him pretty close in their dissidence. No doubt 
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this may merely mean that the critics are sounder 
judges than the public. But what if it meant that 
they are just reluctant to recognise new talent? 

There are sound reasons why jazz critics should 
be conservative. In the ‘straight’ arts critics are 
haunted by the fear of being behind the times, 
because in our days good artists have generally 
emergéd from ‘new movements’, or at any rate 
from movements which strongly reacted against 
their predecessors. But the jazz critic knows that 
in his art the routine of fashion change is as much 
imposed by sales departments as in the motor 
industry. It is the press-agent, not the jazz critic, 
who identifies the new and the good: barring 
the Christmas ballad, the ‘novelty number’ is 
perhaps the most despised preduct of Tin Pan 
Alley. The trouble is that some novelty in the 
popular arts—and the most interesting — is 
genuine and fruitful. The smart boys will hail it, 
even if it is anti-commercial, because it saves 
them the trouble of thinking up new gimmicks 
themselves. But the critics will, for that very 
reason, hold back, so that ‘modern’ trends in jazz 
have tended to be pioneered by an alliance be- 
tween avant-garde cats and musicians on one 
hand, the commercial fashion-hounds on the 
other. Such are the complexities of life in an art 
in ‘which the Third and Radio 
Luxembourg are inextricably merged.* 

Let us forget these complexities to welcome the 
admirable and growing fashion among recording 
companies of producing what ought, I suppose, 
to be called documentary ‘and educational LPs. 
Alan Lomax, who gave us Blues in the Mississippi 
Night, has now, come out with the equally mag- 
nificent collection of 18 tape-recorded labour- 
camp songs, Murderers’ Home (Nixa NJL 
11). The only thing wrong: about this marvellous 
record is a particularly useless sleeve-note, that 
contains neither a list of the songs, nor their text, 
which is almost impossible to understand without 
it. As the cost of an LP sleeve to the purchaser is 
at least that of a large paperback book, it is not 
too much to expect the notes on it to be designed 
for maximum information. Vanguard supply us 
with A Night at Count Basie’s (PPL 11005), which 
recaptures the spirit of jazz played —I need hardly 
say superbly played—in a New York neighbour- 
hood bar, and A Night at the Apollo (PPL 11004), 
a unique recording made at the leading coloured 
variety-theatre in New York: bands, tap dancers, 
impersonations. and comedy routines, amateur 
show and all. 

However, the most generally welcome of these 
unorthodox recordings is also the most surprising: 
What is Jazz? (Philips BBL 7149), an illustrated 
lecture by the well-known conductor and pianist 
Leonard Bernstein, This is a wholly admirable 
piece of work: lucid, knowledgeable, witty, civi- 
lised, and absolutely perfect for the curious lay- 
man or the young jazz-lover who wishes to take 
his appreciation of jazz beyond foot-tapping. Some 
of us may not agree with Mr Bernstein that the 
recent convergence between ‘cool’ jazz and clas- 
sical concert music is a good thing, or that the 
horn-rims and sober clothes of the modern jazz- 
men are an advance on the unintellecgual atmo- 
sphere of the older ones. The late Art Tatum 
(Columbia 33C 9039) and Lionel Hampton 
(Columbia CLP 1136) play no less dazzlingly, 
enchantingly and intelligently, because they never 
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saw the inside of a conservatoire; and the late 
Charlie Parker (April in Paris, Columbia 33CX ~ 
10081) played no better because he was accom- 
panied by parts of a symphony orchestra. In fact, 
he played poorly, though perhaps not for that © 
reason. The end _of the popular arts is not to be- ~ 


.come like the classy _ ones. And though our | 


gratitude to Mr Bernstein is immense, he might - 
remember that W. C. Fields would not have ~ 
gained if someone had talked him into doing the 
Fool in Lear. 

FRANCIS NEWTON 


Giving Pleasure 


By 1910, ‘English romanticism had become vul- — 
garised and provincial. There was too much care- 
less, painting, an easy reliance on atmosphere and 


an absence of design and architecture’. I came 


upon these words of John Piper’s when re-reading wt 
his British Romantic Artists after a visit to his - 
exhibition at the Leicester, Galleries. “Oddly - 
enough, just before picking up the book I’d been © 
having similar thoughts about the English roman- 
ticism of the present day, and the thoughts had | 

been inspired by Piper’s exhibition, as well as the 
Sutherland ‘portraits of Helena Rubinstein on | 

view. at the Tate. They hadn’t, however, been 


quite such gloomy thoughts: I’d been wondering — - 


at the way in which our latter-day romantics have 
got away with painting as lame as theirs’, at the 
fact that they have acquired—and I mean deser- 
vedly—a high reputation at. home and, what is _ 
more, a respectable one abroad, when their ability 
to handle the medium can only be described as, ’_ 
by French or Italian or American standards, . 
amateurish; it :is -a remarkable’ tribute to the - 
potency of the. poetic atmosphere they create. 

Now, when I say that their handling of the 
medium is feeble, the medium I mean is, of 
course, oil paint. For instance, the ineptitude with 
which Piper, in his oil paintings, habitually allows 
areas of bright colour to jump out of the picture, 
out of the atmospheric context in which they’ve 
been, as it were, unwilling and embarrassed in- 
truders—this ineptitude finds no echo in his 
water-colour technique. If only, we feel, these 
painters would stick to water-colour, as many an 
eminent English painter has done, if only they 
didn’t share the sentiment in Cézanne’s song: 

La peinture a Vhuile 
C’est bien difficile, 

Mais c’est bien plus beau 
Que la peinture a l’eau. 

And yet . .. can we really place Piper—as we 
can certainly place Sutherland—in the great line 
of English romantic water-colourists? -It is not 
that he is theatrical; he is scarcely more so than 
J. R. Cozens. It is not even that he is flashy; 
Constable was often more so. It is rather that the 


romantic impulse seems sweetened by good taste; _ 


there is an element of the charming and agree- 


able which seems out of place in those lowering a 


or gusty skies. We might say that the romantic 
artist appears to feel that bad weather is more 
true than good weather, whereas Piper appears to 
feel that it’s more beautiful. 

To say this is not to believe that Piper has 
ever, what Betjeman strongly denies, ‘been 


tempted by fashion’. It is rather to see Piper as 4 


one of those artists, like Maugham or Rattigan, 
who, while entirely serious in their intentions and 
ideas, have an involuntary tendency to please. To. 
please: it’s a question of pleasing oneself as much | ~ 
as pleasing others, or more, It’s not q:matter of « = 
concessions, but of touch. a 

The interesting thing about Piper’s present © 
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For the next hundred years at least, 
Britain’s new coal industry must bear 
the brunt of the most formidable 
economic challenge in our island’s 
history. If Britain is to flourish in the 
world’s markets, her industries must 
be able to call on more and more 
power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilarating 
challenge to ambitious men in Britain’s 
new coal industry. Already these men 
are undertaking vast new schemes of 
reconstruction and expansion. Because 
: of them, mining technology continues 
oe _ to take tremendous strides. Because of 
S them, long-term programmes of mech- 
anisation are being skilfully imple- 
mented, Because of them, the newest 
. resources of science and engineering 
. & are being put to the winning of coal. 
4 The coal industry is fortunate in 
having such men. But it still needs 
more of them. And it needs them 
now... 
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QUALIFICATIONS: 


AGE: 32 


youn 


The matetial future of Britain 
depends so much on coal. . . and on 
the success of the nation’s new coal 
industry. As Britain’s need for coal 
increases every year, so does the need 
for men ambitious to be mining 
engineers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up to 
the job. Good money. Excellent 
prospects. A fascinating variety of 
problems. And the knowledge that 
this is one of the most important jobs 
in Britain. 
University Scholarships More highly- 
trained mining and other engineers 
will be needed. The National Coal 
Board offers up to a hundred 
University Scholarships a year: most 
are for Mining Engineering, but 
some are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering and 
Fuel Technology. 


Practical Training The Coal Board 
runs two- or three-year courses of 


JOB: Colliery Manager 
First Class 
Certificate of 
Competency 
granted by the 
Ministry of Power 
SERVICE: 9 years 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—{£2,100 


PROSPECTS: Excelient 


These few facts about one typical 
man in today’s coal industry 
tell their own story. He is a good 
mining engineer and an intelligent 
and ambitious man. He is typical of 
hundreds. He is rising fast in a big, 
vitally important, infinitely varied 
industry, which offers him and his 
like an outstanding future 
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Management Training for those who 
have qualified — either through 
university or through part-time study 
at a technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer gives 
him individual supervision. On the 
mining engineering side there is a 
good chance of becoming, between 
the ages of 26 and 30, a colliery 
manager with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 

Other Technical Careers There are 
also good prospects in Mining 
Surveying, Civil Engineering and in 
the Carbonisation Department. 
Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed for 
urgent and important research and 
for scientific control work. 


Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational standard 
are needed, too, in such fields as 
marketig, purchasing, finance, staff 
and inc sstrial relations. 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Issued by the National Coal Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1. Divisional Headquarters in; Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, N 


ingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 





























exhibition is not so much that he has moved to- 
wards abstraction (an abstract style, by the way, 
which has little in common with his abstract style 
of the Thirties, but grows out of his romantic 
landscape style) as that some of the oils —the 
largest and latest ones—are as entirely felicitous, 
as quietly delightful, as his best water-celours. 

The mixed exhibition of mainly Tachist paint- 
ings at Tooth’s, closing this Saturday, is notable 
for the works by the two Canadians, Borduas and 
Riopelle. Borduas has scarcely been seen here 
before; he gets some ravishing effects through 
combining energy with prettiness. Riopelle has 
been seen here a great deal, and been becoming a 
bit of a bore lately. The works at Tooth’s, how- 
ever, which are very recent, are quite the best 
things by him I have seen; he now seems to have 
arrived at a synthesis between the freedom of his 
manner of c. 1949 and the density of his manner 
of c. 1953. The result is an acute impression of 
concentrated, contained, explosive force. 

Gallery One are showing a number of the draw- 
ings done by Henri Michaux while under the influ- 
ence of mescalin. They are very far from being 
merely curious, and this is an exhibition which 
really must be seen (it closes on Tuesday), not 
least. because many of these drawings have been 
reproduced and have lost most of what makes 


them more than curious, not only in the line-block ° 


reproductions in the Paris Review but even in the 
half-tone - reproductions in “Michaux’s book on 
mestalin, Misérable Miracle. 

DaAvip SYLVESTER 


Wexford Gaiety 


Or all the Festivals that stipple the map of 
Europe, that of Wexford is surely the most fes- 
tive. The. organisers realise that a Festival is 
something more than a string of concerts and 
opera: “performances: it ought by rights to be— 
and here it-is—a kind of carnival. Wexford offers 
all .the _ Simple gregarious pleasures short of 
dancing in the streets; and no doubt we should 
have had that too but for those autumn puddles 
reflecting the washed blue sky. 

The pretty harbour town, its narrow streets 
illuminated-in the Italian fashion with festoons 


of coloured lights, is caught up for a whole week ~ 


in a whirl of enthusiasm and hospitality, opera 
talk and conviviality of all sorts. It never goes 
to bed. I wish the Edinburgh Fathers would nip 
across and take a look at the very thing which 
their own grand and dignified Festival so notably 
lacks: the party spirit. So far from being thrown 
out in the cold at ten sharp, or denied a drink 
altogether on a Sunday, we are welcome to cele- 
brate wherever we like at all hours. Around three 
o'clock, in the lounge of the Talbot, a District 
Justice launches into a long and entertaining 
ditty about the price of a heifer. Soon the Italian 
singers will be along, fortified by huge plates of 
spaghetti, to join in the Irish folk-songs with 
shouts of glee, and to oblige with a few assorted 
arias of their own. Spontaneous fun bubbles; the 
great national sport of ‘codding’ is indulged on 
all sides; Wexford, in short, is the best place to 
forget all about satellites and the arms race and 
the wage freeze. 

Don’t run away with the idea that music comes 
second in the scheme of things. Not at all. The 
success. of the Wexford Festival is firmly based 
on the traditional partiality of the Irish for Italian 
opera. In the nineteenth century there used to be 
long Italian seasons in Dublin with very fine 
singers in the casts; to realise how the affinity 
has persisted we have only to think of James 
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Joyce, Bernard Shaw, John: McCormack. Voices 
are what the Irish love and have always 'oved: 
their own to begin with, then the rolling theatrical 
periods. of Synge and O’Casey, most of all the 
sweet. lilt of melodious song. It is the achieve- 
ment of an amateur, a Wexford doctor named 
Tom Walsh, to have canalised this. national 
passion. Dr Walsh has a passionate enthusiasm 
for opera and a good ear for a voice; in the 
selection of singers he has been sometimes helped 
by. the local postman, a shy man who would not 
care to read his name’ in print, but who sets off 
every now and then for La Scala and chooses 
well. Leaning a little on Glyndebourne for musical 
and production: staff and chorus stiffening, the 
Wexford team has put on a week of opera for 
the last seven years: mainly Italian, but some- 
times German; originally one opera each year, 
and now two. This year the choice fell on Doni- 
zetti’s La Figha del Reggimento and Rossini’s 
L’Italiana in Algeri.\Next year there may be a 
rare Verdi and a still rarer Rossini. 

There is much point, over and above the 
national predilection, in sticking to this school 
and period of opera. Performances are given in 
the little Theatre Royal, which, when crammed 
to bursting (its normal Festival state), seats only 


“about 440, In the early nineteenth century it must 


have been a pretty house with stage boxes, and 
many famous actors have played there; at some 
time it was converted into a cinema, with damage 
which might have been worse if the converters 
had had more money. Even now, as soon as we 
are inside, -we recognise that this is the kind of 
theatre from which Rossini and Donizetti sprang, 
for which they mostly wrote. ‘As in-old theatrical 
prints, the audience is on top of the orchestra 
(Radio Eireann Light Orchestra, doing ‘not too 
badly in a field outside their usual round), and 
could shake hands with the characters—often 
look, indeed, as though they would like to. A 
spirit of rare intimacy and shared enjoyment 
reigns: something quite different from Glynde- 
bourne because it is popular and devil-miay-care. 
We comprehend, as the overture strikes up 
nearly half-an hour late, how Rossini, like Aris- 
tophanes, grew up in a world of local jokes and 
private scandals: how, as Stendhal relates, an 


actor might well happen to have been imitating . 


on the stage the local bore who that moment was 
entering his box, sublimely unaware of the 
situation. Not that this happened at Wexford, 
where there seem to be no local bores, and, alas, 
no boxes. 

Graziella Sciutti was the heroine of The 
Daughter of the Regiment, and made it clear why 
this opera was once so popular with audiences 
and with singers like Jenny Lind and Marcella 
Sembrich. Just as L’Elisir d’Amore gives the 
sentimental [Italian tenor a much-cherished 
chance to play the fool, so Figlia allows the bril- 
liant high soprano to romp around the stage in 
uniform, swear prettily—and then melt in two 
or three arias of tender sweetness, of which the 
best known is ‘Convien partir’. Mme Sciutti sang 
with great verve and charm, and made a capti- 
vating vivandiére to the eye—though it was a 
pity she didn’t play a little sidedrum in the 
traditional style. She was well supported by the 
clear-toned and upstanding Tonio of Mario 
Spina, and by a typically clever sketch of the bluff 
Sergeant Sulpizio from Geraint Evans. 

One thing partially marred our pleasure in 
both operas: the excessive volume (unnecessary 
in so small a house) produced almost continually 
by chorus, orchestra and most of the soloists. 
I was told that this effect was due to the position 
of my seat at Figlia, and was sedulously placed 
elsewhere for -L’Italiana; which is not an opera 
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which lends itself so easily to-bawling. But even © 
here, in the very. first scene, Paolo Montarsolo. 
(who had also sung Mustafa at Glyndebourne) al} ~ 
but broke my ear-drums-—ironically enough, in — 
timpano’ ~ 


the ‘ phrase ‘Cara, m’hai rotto il 
addressed to his complaining wife. The crazy 


finale to Act 1, which went splendidly, is the one 


place in which a deafening volume has real 


dramatic point. But in general I think that the © 
very able conductor, Bryan Balkwill, ought to — 




















ponder this question of appropriate volume-levels - 


seriously, because the lack of a real hush banished — 


some. of the magic from several lyrical episodes, 
especially in the Donizetti score. In the: Rossini, 
Petre Munteanu was allowed to sing his tenor 


music very sweetly, and made a great effect, | 
Barbara Howitt, hampered by a sore throat, coped — 


creditably with the difficulties of the title-role, 


I am sorry to add that Peter Ebert’s production, — 


already disfigured by some crudities at Glynde- 
bourne, had become shamelessly self-indulgent at 
Wexford: characters were made to jig in time to 


the music (this is the worst Ebert trade-mark) ~ 


in almost every number of the second act. Joseph 
Carl’s sets were simple and pleasing. The modest 
scheme of the Festival was filled out by several 
opera and ballet films and some admirably chosen 
straight films, including that Italian masterpiece, 


Amici per la pelle; also by a number of recitals, © 


of which those by Gina Bachauer and Anna 
Raquel Satre aroused particular interest. 

I must, alas, pass over with a word Iain Hamil- 
ton’s new choral work, The Bermudas, produced 
at a BBC: Symphony Concert under Rudolf 
Schwarz with Thomas Hemsley as soloist. It has a 
considerable poetic charm, which makes it certain 
that further opportunities will arise of discussing 
it; but at a first hearing I felt that these qualities 
—akin to those of Delius setting Whitman — had 
been purchased at the expense of self-sufficient 
musical interest; and that the piece, which 
betrays a romantic temperament, was not so 


strong or so clear in design as the best of the ~~ 


composer’s purely instrumental works. 
much look forward to hearing it again. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Still, I 


René Clair Again 


Porte des Lilas is René Clair’s best film since 
the days of A Nous la Liberté and Quatorze 
Fuillet: a rare, unforeseen pleasure. During 
twenty years his early ‘films have remained with 


me as a bright landmark, and as he failed time 


after time to come up to them — failed honourably 
—I felt as a critic meaner and meaner. I remem- 
ber Jean Renoir once remarking on this unfair- 
ness; he thought The Ghost Goes West and I 


Married a Witch quite up to the old standard. He x 


was wrong—out of kindness, I suspect; for no 


more than I could he believe in the real return to 


what was after all a youthful romantic gift. Poetry 
as a rule dies long before a man is forty, and Clair 
is one of the screen’s poets. It may revive after a 
difficult and—in his case — painstaking middle age. 
Double then, for all fervent admirers, must be the 
pleasure of his new film, which comes to the 
Curzon from the London Festival. 

Of course, we are back in Paris; he has never 
really been at home anywhere else. One of those 


shabby intersections with a bistro on the corner, — 


a street market nearby, tumbledown houses set in 


a wasteland. The dusk shot of it, with which the 4 


film opens, is beautiful —and fleeting. But nowa- 
days Clair is wary of the picturesque. He spreads 


himself more on sympathy. His new hero is a = 


flabby, flappy middle-aged shuffler whose old — 
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mother still struggles out to work while he sneaks | 
drinks round the corner. He has an artist friend 
who sings sadly to the guitar and — when it comes 
to the point — will sacrifice his last drink to him. 
The cadger is ashamed, sly, irresistible in a baby 
way, played by Pierre Brasseur. 

Into this ramshackle and apologetic existence 
comes a murderer on the run; he must be kept in 
a cellar, fed, flattered, tended when he falls ill. 
Our amiable lump finds a purpose in life, as others 
did once during the occupation. He steals; pushes 
pramfuls of things through the night; braves 
police cordons and the inquisitiveness of children 
and the local barmaid. These activities are shared 
by the reluctant copain. One of the most ingenious 
touches is when two people are reading in a news- 
paper about the exploits of the wanted thug, and 
the whole bang-bang epic is enacted by children 
in the street. The fun, the affection grow more and 
more; it seems that the visitation of crime may be, 
as in so many Paris films, Pickwickian; but then 
the bistro girl falls in love, the crook leads her on 
and prepares to clear out, and the issue must be 
at the gun point. Clair never loses touch in this 
balance of fun, gentle exhilaration, and psycho- 
logical insight, and his obscure urban corner 
leaves us with its lamps and guitar notes and a 
pistol shot still echoing. 

Another French film, André Cayatte’s An Eye 
for an Eye (Cameo-Poly), explores the conse- 
quences of a surgeon refusing, after a hard day’s 
work, to turn out for a. woman who is ill; after all 
the hospital is only 20 minutes away and she came 
in a car. The car breaks down, the woman is badly 
operated on (this is the Middle East), and dies. 
The stubby figure of her husband begins to haunt 
him; he can’t get away from it, he searches it out, 
wid in the end. the two are interlocked ina grim 
struggle of wills in the desert. The mood of this 
film, on edge, sardonic, and quick to fetch out the 
comic detail in nightmare realism, manages to 
pursue its relentless way in a single movement. 
Curd Jurgens plays the conscience-stricken sur- 
geon and Folco Lulli his padding Arab persecutor: 
the duologue is a brilliant tour de force, as indeed 
is the whole film. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Caps On, Eggheads! 


Some confusion has followed the speech by 
Mr Gerald Beadle, Director of BBC Television, 
which was briefly welcomed by Critic in last 
week’s NEw STATESMAN. 

Even before commercial television began, its 
opponents said that its competition would force 
the BBC to ‘lower its standards’ in order to attract 
the mass viewing audience; and, since it began, 
much that the BBC has said and done has seemed 
to justify this warning. In many forms of light 
entertainment there is little to choose between the 
rival channels: like ITV, the BBC puts on ex- 
cruciatingly unfunny knockabout comedy and 
imported Westerns and other American film 
series (but ITV usually has the best of these, 
such as they are). On Saturday night in particu- 
lar, the intelligent, or ‘minority’, viewer has to 
switch off altogether for most of the evening, and 
can find little solace in sound radio either, except 
for an occasional item on the Third. On Satur- B —— 
days, according to the BBC, ‘the nation is in a oO AY ater S 
mood for relaxation, for light entertainment’: the an international organisation making paper, board and 
minorities whom it is proud to cater for at other packaging materials for industry and trade throughout the world 
times are ignored. (It might, however, be borne 
in mind that millions of those who are ‘in a mood 
for light entertainment’ go out to find it: some THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
of the millions who stay at home may. do so just Great Britain United States.af America Canada Australia _ South Africa. _ Republic of Ireland Norway ‘Sweden 


New readers begin here 


There are more readers in the world than ever before. And their number continues to grow. 
An increasing proportion of the 90,000,000 children born into the world each year will 
grow up to learn how to read and write. That is the measure of the growth, in quantity and 
responsibility, of the world’s Press. That, too, is why the paper maker must take the long 
view. He is concerned not only with:the immediate tomorrow but also with a future five, 
ten, twenty years hence. To meet the challenge that will arise then he plans now, supported 
by long-term arrangements with publishers, equally confident of the future. Bowaters, with 
their resources and skill already established in equal strength on either side of the Atlantic, 
are building, as always in their history, for a clearly visible future — a future in which there 
are more readers than ever before. 
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because they happen ‘not to be in that mood.) 

Unfortunately, the BBC’s attempt to meet the 
commercial challenge has largely - failed. The 
flight from Channel Onc, among those viewers 
who have a choice of programmes, continues; nor 
can it be disguised by such true, but sophistical, 
statements as that the BBC’s average audience in 
areas now covered by ITV is larger than ITV’s. 
(This merely means that there are still a lot of 
people in those areas without TV sets, or with 
old, unconverted sets.) 

Nevertheless, the BBC stuck manfully to its 
policy of meeting the challenge at all levels and 
providing a complete and balanced service. There 
was some indignation in the BBC (and, for that 
matter, in the ITA also) when one of the cruder 
ITV tycoons suggested that ITV should do all 
the mass-audience programmes, leaving the 
serious stuff, documentaries and such to the BBC. 

Then Mr Beadle spoke—and many people 
thought that he was announcing a major change of 
policy. ‘We are losing the mass-audience contest,’ 
he seemed to be saying. “The commercial people 
are winning. . . . Good luck to em! They’re wel- 
come to their moronic millions. We will concen- 
trate on fulfilling our historic mission by serving’ 
—and I now quote instead of paraphrasing — ‘the 
advancing tastes and aspirations or the perplex- 
ities of an educated democracy in the making’ and 
by going ‘nearer to the forefront of taste and 
intellectual. interest.’ No wonder the eggheads 
threw their caps in the air! 

Alas! It seems that Mr Beadle was misunder- 
stood (and the text of his speech, if carefully 
analysed, is as patient of opposite interpretations 
as the Thirty-nine Articles). Those who asked if 
this was indeed a change of policy received terse 
denials. Nor was the fog cleared by the coinci- 


- 


dental publication of the BBC’s Annual Report 
and Accounts (HMSO, 6s.), which contained no 
hint of neo-Beadleism and explained placidly that 
BBC TV cannot really cater for a lot of minori- 
ties: ‘much of its time on the air must be spent 
in trying to serve a majority of viewers... . 

The truth seems roughly to be: 

The BBC does, inevitably, admit that ITV 
seems to be winning the battle for the mass 
audience. Making, perhaps, a virtue of necessity, 
it now explains: “We are not in competition for 
the same audience, because we don’t have to 
guarantee a maximum audience all the time, to 
satisfy advertisers’. The. BBC, therefore, feels 
free to concentrate on audiences, in the plural (a 
point made by Mr Beadle), and believes that it is 
succeeding in its task if it attracts ‘the audience 
appropriate to each programme’. But —and this is 
now much more strongly emphasised than it 
seemed to be in Mr Beadle’s. speech —the BBC 
also insists: ‘We must be able to get the mass 
audience when we want it’. This is presumably 
always possible if top fees are paid for the most 
popular entertainers of the moment: on 19 
October, 93 million viewers watched a BBC pro- 
gramme called The Golden Yéar—the story of 
Mr Tommy Steele. ; 

So there is not an absolutely clear contrast be- 
tween sacred and profane television, the BBC 
Jekyll and the ITV Hyde. ‘Standards’ are some- 
what mixed, Nothing could be less earnest than 
the BBC’s Six-Five Special—a cheerful pande- 
monium of ’teen-age skiffle-fans and their idols, 
which attracts some five million viewers every 
Saturday evening. On the other, hand, nothing 
could, on the face of it, be less characteristic of 
ITV than the series of lectures.on history. by 
Alan Taylor. I say ‘on the face of it’; for, though 
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a simple viewer might. expect to find these 4 








wonderful, and austerely presented, -entertain- 


ments on the BBC channel, Mr Taylor is, of - 


course, a tabu figure against whom BBC execu- 
tives ‘wear small prophylactic sachets of garlic. 
His subject this week was The Revolutions of 
1848. He uses no notes, is plainly spot-lit; his bow- 
tie is askew. From the moment he starts, with a 
homely simile about 1848 — ‘like taking the top off 
a beehive and seeing the whole world of European 


men moving’ —to the end, when he simply turns | 


his back and walks off, you are enthralled: the 
half-hour flashes by. This series is not shown at 
a peak hour; but it is seen by nearly two million 
viewers—many more than the total number of 
undergraduates to whom Mr Taylor will lecture 
in his whole Oxford career. 

One important continuing function of sound- 
radio is illustrated in the Annual Report. For four 
days during the Suez crisis, ‘the audiences for the 
6 o'clock News jumped from a nominal five mil- 
lion to nine million a night, while that of the 
9 o'clock News nearly doubled. But the advance 
of television is irresistible: from 1958, the BBC 
expects that the number of sound-only licences 
will diminish by a million a year,.and by 1962 
(when the BBC’s present Charter expires) there 
will probably be only three million sourd-only 
(£1) licences, but twelve million sound-plus-TV 
(£4) licences. One can foresee a demand for licences 
for TV only, without sound. One can also foresee 
a powerful ITV attack on the BBC’s exclusive 
enjoymént of the licence-fe¢, especially if the 
present mass-migration to ITV continues. 

I wonder what the government will do about 
it. 1962? Why, there ought to be a Labour govern- 
ment. by then, 

TOM DRIBERG 
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AMAZING NEW METHOD | 
“Learn As You Listen” 


= Odhams “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
COURSE you learn by both ear and eye, Brilliant 
high-fidelity records enable you to hear the perfect 
enunciation of a famous French teacher speaking 
in his native tongue, and at the same time you see, 
in the special ks provided, the words and 
a heard. From the instant you in the 

rse you learn, not by dry-as-dust. rules. but 
by diving words—just as you would in France! 
‘ Records available to suit ANY instrument. 
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At last YOU can have the pleasure 
and profit that comes with mastery 
of French—by means of this amazing, 
entirely new SIMPLIFIED method 
of home tuition. And, because the 
cost of Odhams ““LIVING LANGUAGE” 
COURSE is only a fraction of what you 
would normally pay, you actually SAVE oy 
as you learn ! Anyone—young or old— 

can learn French this easier, quicker; J 
more enjoyable way ! 
rewards this fascinating spare-time study 
brings ! A whole new world of enjoyment 
opens up for you—French films, plays, | 
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And what rich | WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION please send me full details 
| of Odhams “ LIVING LANGUAGE” Course (FRENCH) 
and your convenient pay-as-you-learn plan. : 
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Restoring a Vineyard 


The author of this article is the troprietor of two 
famous Médoc vineyards—Léoville and Langoa Barton. 


T Here was no choice for British subjects resident 
in France, more especially the able-bodied of 
military age; and so we all went round to the 
consulate, then become the embassy, overlooking 
the Quinconces, where we were told to report next 
morning at eight with passport, not more than one 
suit-case and four days’ rations. As far as I was 
concerned this happened about 11.30 p.m. and I 
had about eight hours to pack my case and pre- 
pare my departure. After saying goodbye to my 
partner, my one thought was to go down to St 
Julien, take farewell of my faithful friends and 
retainers and to say good-bye (one scarcely dared 
say au revoir) to the property that had been in the 
hands of my family for over 100 years. Thus it 
was that I set foot in Falmouth late on 18 June 
1940, a few thousand francs in my pocket and 
a half filled suit-case in my hand as the sum of 
my total possessions. On arrival in London I was 
greeted by a cousin, who was the family historian, 
with the cry: ‘This is wonderful. Here is 
history repeating itself. Your great-great-grand- 
father was driven out of France in 1792 and 
landed in England as you have. Thirty years later 
he had made a fortune and was able to buy your 
two vineyards in St Julien as well’ as several pro- 
perties in Ireland.” Then followed four years of 
separation with only the most scanty news, until a 
great day in November 1944 when I was able to 
get back for a. couple of days. And finally a year 
later the definitive return to pick up the threads 
and build anew. 


Though my partners had done miracles, at” 


times at great risk to themselves, in keeping the 
property going, there was a lot that had to be left 
undoné as a result of shortage of labour, lack 
of supplies, lack of fodder for the horses 
and so on. Also the fact of the -Germans 
being resident “in the chateau had made 
more difficult recourse to the black market 
for such necessities as sulphate of copper 
and sulphur. Much of the vineyard was therefore 
in bad order; some of the vines had not been 
ploughed for two or three years; it had been im- 
possible to make new plantations and even ade- 
quately to replace the normal wastage of vines 
that had died from old age and other natural 
causes. The result of all this was that perhaps one 
quarter of the vines were missing. 

The first thing to do, therefore, was to get these 
gaps filled. On_a vineyard of about 40 hectares 
(100 acres) with approximately 400,000 vines, 
between 80,000. and 100,000 were missing, 
and it was extremely difficult immediately after 
the war to buy grafted vines. 
it had been possible to obtain them all in 
one year we certainly did not possess the labour 
to plant them, apart from ‘the fact that “such a> 
massive addition of young vines would have com- 
pletely altered the style and lowered the quality 
of the wine: you cannot make high-class wine out 
of young vines, as a number of my neighbours 
are beginning to find to their cost. The maximum 
number that could be planted i in a year was 30,000 
and, as the annual wastage in a vineyard with per- 
haps half the vines 50 years old is at least 15, 
it can be seen that the replacement of 100,000 is 
a long process. More especially as in complanta- 
tion, that is the replacement of dead vines, the 
percentage of young plants that take is consider- 


Even if. 


ably lower than in a straightforward plantation. 

Then there was the problem of the vines that 
had not been ploughed for two or three years. 
They had just been pruned and left, and the state 
in which they were found is indescribable, with 
scutch and the large variety of weeds that flourish 
in the Médoc rampaging ‘to their hearts’ content. 
The easy solution was to pull them up and start 
again, but this would have meant reducing the 
average age of the vineyard and thus the quality 
of the wine. I therefore decided to preserve as 
many as possible. I was fortunate at that time to 
have an exceptionally good pair of oxen and an 
outstanding Basque driver, himsélf ‘as strong as 
an ox’. By repeated ploughings the earth was 
loosened and the scutch removed by hand to make 
a huge mound which has now rotted down to 
make excellent compost. The results were sur- 
prising and after two or three years the field was 
as clean as any on the property, cleaner indeed 
than many, and it was then possible to replant 
the vines that were missing. The work may not 
have been economic but there had been too many 
examples in the Médoc of new owners arriving, 
finding the vineyards much as I found mine in 
1945 with a high proportion of vines missing, and 
adopting the solution of pulling up the old vines 
to make massive new plantations. This is the 
reason ‘why a number of classed growths, which 
made beautiful wines 20 or 30 years ago and 
were then in big demand, have now almost com- 
pletely disappeared: from the market. 

This renovation of the vineyard itself was obvi- 
ously the most important and urgent task. But 
supply of casks presented. another tricky problem. 
In 1938 a new Bordeaux cask cost about 100 francs, 
while its present cost is 8,000 francs (of which the 
state takes. about 50 per cent if taxes). Classed 
growths, invariably, and bourgeois growths fre- 
quently, placed alf-their wine every year in new 
casks and sold it, wood included. From 1940 all 
sources of supply’ were cut off and France had to 
make do with local oak, of which the highest 


quality is always ‘scarce.. Growers, .therefore, |” 


had to retain their barrels and use them over and’ 
over again, while shippers had to take delivery 
from the growers in their own casks; By 1946, 
therefore, the stock of casks in a grower’s cellars 
was ‘in a sorry state and ‘it ‘was urgently necéssary 
to renew it. It was still impossible to get sup- 
plies from previous sources, with the iron curtain 
On.one side, andthe dollar curtain on the other; 
80, with the increased demand for French oak, 
prices’ soared. Apart from the first growths it 
is financjally impossible for owners to store all 
their -wine in new casks; all they cani do is 
to buy a certain number every- year. This is 
an improvement, ‘but it means that, with. few 
exceptions, the owners of classed growths can 
store at‘most a quarter of each crop in new ‘casks. 
A-‘timilar problem afose about the fermenta- 
tion vats. These have continually to be renewed 
and repaired, all doubtful staves being replaced. 
I was able to do a certain amount of ‘cannibalisa- 
tion’ as I had.a greater number of vats than 
actually required. But this was temporary relief 
and -did not ‘solve the problem of obtaining 
seasoned wood for further repairs. It was. then 
that, in a chance conversation with the old car- 
penter of St Julien, I learned for the first time 
that the vats had originally been constructed with 
oak grown on the . As: there:were plenty. 
of trees still 52 was able to fell a certain- 
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number and have now an adequate quantity of 
seasoned wood. Other growers have solved the 
problem by the construction of cement vats; and 
even at Ch. La Mission Haut Brion, by vats of 
stainless steel. This is a great break with tradition 
and though the chemists may explain that the 
fermentation takes placé as well, if not better, 
in these vats; I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the old wood gives some property 
to the wine unobtainable from cement or steel. 

One of the greatest difficulties during the war 
was to procure sufficient quantities of sulphur 
and sulphate of copper to spray the vines. These 
products were rationed, but the ration was not 
sufficient and recourse was necessary to the black 
market or to substitutes, none of which seemed 
to be really effective. The position did not im- 
prove immediately after the war and the search 
for’ substitutes continued. This has now been 
taken up by the big petroleum. companies, and 
soon sulphate of copper will be a thing of the 
past. Before the war a certain amount of damage 
was done every year by Cochylis and Eudemis. 
These are moths which lay their eggs in the | 
vines. When the eggs are hatched, the caterpillar 
works its way into the grape, consuming the in- 
side and moving on from one to the next. No 
effective remedy for these used to be known; 
and, when the vines were sprayed, the moths 
would depart to a neighbouring vine, only to 
return when they, in turn, were sprayed. 
Here again the chemists came to our rescue and 
several products of full efficacy are now ‘on the 
market. 

It is not often appreciated how little Bordeaux 
wine prices rose between 1945 and 1955. Indeed 
I sold my-1953 crop at the same price as 1945. 
This latter crop was, indeed, a very small one, 
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A CURE FOR 
ADVERTOPHOBIA 


Do you avert your mind from advertisements.on the 
Underground? Are you allergic to signs in Piccadilly 
Circus? Do you watch ITV to see what not to buy? If 
so, you suffer from Advertophobia, the scourge of the 
Sensitive Class. 


“This distressing malady, which makes the quest for 
the non-advertised necessities of life a nightmare, is 
caused by an anti-semantic element in. a body of 
advertisers that bombards the victims’ nerves with 
super superlatives. Our parents suffered less because 
they had recourse to a wide rangé of free samples, 
which enabled them to tést the value of both a product 
and its advertising». But without this: reliable old- 
fafnata pets. bs cod are you ‘to do? 


at it’s wine you’re ae the ‘answer is eile 
There’s a sherry . . . shipped, bottled and labelled 
with the utmost diecretion by Mackenzie .'. . not 
advertised so you'd notice it. . . really delectable. 
Fortified by Mackenzie’s Sherry, you'll be able to 
support the insupportable. Breakfast cereal will no 
longer stick in your throat. No more will you taste the 
secret ingredient in toothpaste. Spotless boils will 
Cease to irritate’... . Truly, Mackenzie’s ert is a 
haven in a coiamiiale world! 


There’s a maxim that one should ‘ never trust a 


seller ’—but I trust any Wine Merchant who’ ‘sells 
Mackenzie’s Sherry. ; : 


MACKENZIE 'S } 


ea Or! 





* FINO PERLA Mediim 

fe VINTNERS CHOICE Superior . Amontillado 
EL CATADOR Very Dry Fino . - 

he VINTNERS CREAM Rare Old Oloroso 


MAGKENZIE. & COMPANY LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, 8&.C.3, 
TEL : MANSION HOUSE 4777 and Jereg-de-la-~Fromsera, Spain 
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as great damage had beén caused by an excep- 
tionally severe late spring frost, but the cost of 
production has -risen out of- all - proportion. 
Wages alone, which account for about half the 
cost.of production, have risen from 100 francs 
per day at the end of 1945 to’763 frarics today. 
The enly hope of survival was ‘therefore to in- 
crease. productivity. and to reduce costs, and-all 
my efforts, as those of all other growers, have 
been directed towards these two ends. As I have 
said above, one way of-increasing production is 
to have younger vines and modify the ¢stablished 


‘balance of 70 per cent. to 80 per’ cent, Cabernet 


Sauvignon by planting: Merlots in large quan- 
tities. This vine is very productive in good years 
but lacks the body or guts of the Cabernet and 
is apt to make ‘flabby’ wines. Some vineyards have 
up to 50 per cent.“or more Merlots,.and I con- 
sider this a very serious aspect for the future of 
Bordeaux. wines. The solution, therefore, must 
be found in lowering. costs. .- 

There is a limited extent to which this can be 
done, for so little of the work can really be 
mechanised. Pruning, plantifigg:the replacement 
of stakes and wire, the tying up of the vines, 
etc., can only be done by hand, and we must keep 
sufficient workers all the year. round for these 
tasks. Indeed, mechanisation can only assist in 
ploughing and spraying,.and there to a limited 
degree. If.all the spraying were to be done mechan- 
ically, other work would have to be found for‘ the 
men and, as spraying’ is the niost eeeereyee 
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work of the year, they would take exception to 7 
this work being taken away from them entirely, ~ 
But a tractor has at last been made, by a smal] 
manufacturer in Burgundy, which functions per- — 
fectly, and its qualities have convinced even the © 


sceptical Médocain. 


By 1955 growers could look forward to the | 
future with greater optimism than for many © 
years. The demand for all wine was increasing — 
all over the world and Bordeaux was probably ~ 
leading the way. We had-had a succession of good — 
years since the war, prices were rising, the vine- — 


yards were in good order, and for the 1955 vin- 
tage prices had reached a remunerative level. It 


was possible to think of such things as renewing ~ 
material, repairing buildings and improving the © 


housing of the workers. And then, just as pros- 


pects looked brighter than they had for years, 7 
there came the exceptionally severe cold of © 


February 1956, about which so much has already 
been written that I have little to add. To put the 
position mildly, and speaking of a vineyard which 
suffered comparatively little, it has put us back 
several years. Once again we must concentrate on 
complantations, replacing the vines which were 
killed by the frost — and this at a time when prices 


are soaring. However, our job is to go on trying © 


to make the best wine possible and to hope that 
lovers of good wine will be able to pay us a 
remunerative Price, or at any rate one which wa 
enable us to remain in cultivation. 

RONALD BARTON 


Burgundy or Bordeaux? 


Tue didisdeieliinn world is as ‘divided as the 
political globe. There is the division between 
Whites and Reds: the Whites. suggest that red 
wines tend to be heady, coarse and aggressive, 
while the Reds imply that white wines are all 
very well for women. The Whites themselves are 
Split between Germans and French; while the 
French Reds, with less fear of foreign interven- 
tion, fight a civil war for supremacy — Burgundy 
versus Bordeaux; .and wine drinkers as a whole 
tend to come down in favour of one or other of 
the two, which. at their best are admittedly 
without peer among red wines. 

As far as popular esteem and costliness are con- 
cerned, Burgundy. certainly leads. The ready 
appeal. of even the average Burgundy. makes it 
acceptable to those who find claret hard and 


almost sour. Then the price of a cask of newly © 


made, unimpeachable Chambertin will be about 
double that of one from any of the premiers 


_crus of Bordeaux. But that is. partly because there 


is only about a tenth the amount of genuine 
Burgundy that there js of claret. Only 12 million 
bottles, on the average, are available to the whole 
world from the 10,000 acres which constitute the 
‘vin fins’ (red and white) of the Céte d’Or; from 
the 60 or 70 actes of Chambertin comes.a mere 


12,500 cases. Whereas in Bordeaux, Ch. Lafite - 


alone will generally average over 200,000 bottles 
each vintage. Moreover, the weather prospects are 
more capricious in Burgundy than in Bordeaux. 
And while there is enough claret to go round and 
to spare, there is never enough Burgundy. to — 
the world demand. 

On. the other hand, when the connoisseurs are 
canvassed there is a cleat majority for claret. 
Genuine though this preference may be, it is 
sometimes: not without its snobbish overtones; in 


“some quarters it is as correct to prefer claret to 


Burgundy as it is to like ‘dry’ and not ‘sweet’ 
sherry. Claret, too, has the’ advantage of more 


talking points. Fahl are more + ae 


between chateaux, communes and claret vintages ~ 
‘than with Burgundies, which vary according to 


proprietorial skill or fancy. The preférence for 


claret is indeed partly based upon a not unjustified — 


suspicion of Burgundy; for it is certainly widely 


; falsified, to-a greater or lesser: venal degree. In ~ 


spite of. the efforts of many French governments 


and the laws of Appellation Controllée, no one | 
pretends that every ‘Beaune’ or ‘Pommard?’ is free © 


froma little initial assistance from the Rhone or 
even farther afield. When it is remembered that 


in the Paris region alone the annual consumption ~ 
ef Beaujolais—the prolific, cadet branch of Bur- . 


gundy —is estimated at a third more than the total 


made each year, the. temptations with the much 


rarer Céte d’Or wines are obvious. 


Moreover, apart from falsification, the system of — 


petty proprietorship leads to wide: variations in 


vinification. Nevertheless, although these diffi- 4 


culties may make fine Burgundy difficult to pro- 
cure, they are not a’criticism of the wine itself. 


Indeed its supporters declare that the variations, ~ 
the glorious uncertainty of Burgundy, add to its . 

charm. ‘If you want a standardised wine,’ they say, © 
with a meaning emphasis usually reserved for such — 
words as ‘nationalised’, ‘then drink claret.’ ij 
It is a commonplace of wine literature that good — 


claret is easier to come by than fine Burgundy. 


But is this true nowadays? For claret needs more "— 
time to mature than Burgundy, and since wine ~ 
_ stocks evaporated in the war years, there has been ~ 
a great shortage of mature wines. Moreover, owing ~ 
to. the generally disappointing vintages of the © 
1930s, to find claret at its best one has to go back © 
to the exceptional years in the 1920s. But where ~ 
are they to be found now? And while the fine ~ 
post-war Bordeaux has yet to rgach-its peak’ | 
(although theré is plenty of enjoyable Claret about), , 
many of its Burgundian rivals are delicious now, ~ 


particularly the vintages of the late 1940s. _ 
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AVERYS 


Established before 1793 
a 


We think that there is often too much 
pompous ‘ higher winemanship’ in what 
is written and talked about wine: we 
try in our lists and other publications to 
combine amusement with instruction in a 
civilised sort of way. After all, there’s 
a lot of fun in reading about wine, in 
buying it and, of course above all, in 
drinking it. 


SHERRY People seemed to like the 
chance of comparing the four basic 
Madeiras and we thought that even 
more might like the chance of looking 
at four typical Sherries, to their 
better understanding and our profit. 
The Madeira offer still stands of 
course, at 40/-, and we offer a half 
bottle each of a Manzanilla, Fino, 
Amontillado and Oloroso (the in- 
comparable BristoL SUPREME) for 
the same price—40/-; and what a 
wonderful Christmas present! 


ALSACE At the moment, we’re pretty 
sure that the best value in good. white 
_ wines are the Alsace wines. We 
have learned the trick of bottling 
them over here and a full. bottle. 
each of Sylvaner, Riesling and 
Gewiirztraminer (a _ lovely. word! 
‘ Gewiirz-’ means ‘ spicy’—an apt 
description) for , 33/- seems a fair 
offer—and what a clever Christmas 
present! 


PORT There is still just time to treat 
ydurself or a loved one to some 1955 
Vintage Port for laying down in your 
own cellar or boot cupboard—or in 
our Bond and save the duty. You 
get a remarkable price by buying 
now—and what a patrician Christmas 
present! 


Like most Wine Merchants we are at 
this early date, as you may have gathered, 
rather preoccupied with Christmas. You 
may like to have our list of special packs of 
Christmas Presents to Suit all Pockets 
—a post’ card will do. 
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Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 


are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard v.s.o.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only 
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* wines, and the selection thereof, and 
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Port 
RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


No writer could tell its fascinating 
story with more infectious enthusiasm 
‘and informed intelligence. 2ts. 


MRSC 








Sherry 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE -— 


‘Some writers on wine have en- 
thusiasm, some have knowledge, and 
some can write. Mr. Croft-Cooke has all 
three qualifications,” -The Economist. 

21s. 


Party Fare ° 


VICTOR MACCLURE 


“A handy reference book for it not 
only contains recipes for everything 
from a snack supper to a banquet, 
but it is also full of information about 


it has recipes for all manner of cocktails 
and punches,” Weekly Scotsman. 21s 


PUTNAM 











WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD 


BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA. SPAIN 


london House: 35 Seething Lane ECS 
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Wherein, inate lie the positive claims of 
claret? Its supporters say that, apart from being 
the least tampered-with of red wines, it has a 
depth, refinement and delicacy of flavour unknown 
in the more robust, obvious Céte d’Or wines. They 
will-add that the aroma of fine old claret is without 
equal, and that the variations from chateau to 
chateau, district to district and vintage to vintage, 
give claret an interest, an intellectual interest, 
absent from all other wines. So. much is delicacy 
the touchstone that some purists will only admit 
the Médoc wines to the highest class. Professor 
Saintsbury ceilared nothing but Médoc and red 
Graves, and stated that he never cared for St 
Emilions. The great-popularity of St Emilions and 
Pomerols is relatively recent, and a ‘sound’ Médoc 
man would never think of putting Ch. Cheval 
Blanc or Ch. Pétrus on the same level as the 
premiers crus of Bordeaux—although these two 
leading wines now fetch top prices. ° 

Another point in favour of claret is that it tends 
to a longer life than its rival. Although there is 
no virtue in age itself, there is no doubt that claret 
upwards of 20 years old can develop extraordinary 
subtleties of flavour. For while Burgundy matures 
steadily, and to the end retains something of ‘its 
initial aroma and flavour, mature claret seems 
qualitatively different from its rather tannin-ridden 
youth; and its bouquet is wonderfully perfumed. 

The Burgundians, confronted with the often 
quasi-literary claims for claret, are apt to feel the 
inferiority of a whisky distiller aftef dinner in 
Cognac. And there are two lines of argument upon 
which they rely. One school insists that nothing 
can rival the great Céte de Nuits wines, ‘such as 
Romanée Conti, Grands Echezeaux or Cham- 
bertin in vigour, voluptuousness and velvety 
‘finish’. The other partisans of Burgundy assert 





THE GREAT LADY OF SHERRIES 


In Spain, ISABELITA is a legend. The famous Ruiz 
created it some hundred years ago in honour of Queen _ 
Isabel I and it is literally 2 fine of Kings. Only a very 
little, unfortunately, comes to England each year; but 
all of that has the mask of greatness. ISABELITA is 
worth a connoisseur’s trouble. 


Ash your wine merchant for it 
‘Write for free handbook on sherry to RUIZ (Dept..NS), 
4, CROSVENOR STREET, W.1” 
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that true ‘unassisted’ wines are every whit as deli- 
cate and subtle, and twice as deep, as claret; and 
they -have an incomparable aroma suggestive of 
wallflowers. But owing to commercialisation — 
particularly the sugaring said to have been started 
by the monks of Citeaux in the 18th century —it 
is not easy to find natural Burgundy. 

Fortunately it is impossible to serie the Bur- 
gundy-Bordeaux controversy. But the matter 
cannot be left open in the spirit of daissez-faire, 
liberal-minded disagreement. It must be put to 
the test. Partisans of the opposite’ region must be 
sought out and provoked into proselytisrh. The 
classic bottles are assembled, and’the tifibeliever 


is cultivated as assiduously as the Jesuits wooed. 
the Chinese emperors. And; it is to be hoped, with. 


as little success. For to those with a taste for it, 


disagreement and discussion are not thé” ‘least: 


a features of wine-drinking. 
EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


A Wine Diary 


2 Wurart sort of vintage has 1957 turned out to 


be? A leading Bordeaux grower says he will. not 
say until the end of the year; and in a fortnight’s 
time the Hospices de Beaune sale will give: the 
first indication of Burgundy prospects. But what 
is certain is that the quantity is short and, at a 
time of scarcity-of ‘class’ wines, prices. will be 
high. Based on current prices, a bottle . of 
Ch. Lafité 1957 will cost not much less than £2 
when it is bottled in 1960; its price when ready 
for drinking in, say, 1970 is another matter. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the rise in French wine prices has 
already made many..who like a modestly priced 


bottle to turn to other wine countries. Spanish. . 


and Portuguese table wines are probably more 
in demand in Britain now than since Alicant, 
Bucellas and Lisbon wines disappeared from our 
wine lists in the last century. If only so many of 
them would not masquerade as ‘Burgundy’, which 
they are certainly not. In fact they are usually 
excellent wines, with distinctive aromas, the 
sweetness of much southern wine, and an ability 
to go down well with full-flavoured food. White 


wine amateurs who cannot face the higher prices | 


of German wines have found that the Riesling 
grape, transplanted into Jugoslavia, makes a deli- 
ciously fresh, inexpensive wine, especially if it is 
slightly chilled. The Riesling also flourishes in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia; the former exports 
to Britain, the latter consumes all its small out- 
put. Italian wines would be cheaper if what may 
be called the Soho public did not expect them to 
be in the straw-covered fiaschi. This usually in- 
volves bottling in Italy; expensive freight charges 
and a.duty of about 6s. per litre flask. Incidentally 
there is a strong case for a lower duty on minor 
wines; that a 1téte de cuvée Chambertin and a 


‘| vins de pays from Chile, each imported in cask, 


should both pay 2s. 2d. a bottle-duty is absurd. 


*x + * 


One of post-war publishing’s phenomena i is the 
extraordinary flow of books on wine, Inevitably 
they overlap, but a London bookseller tells me 
that, as with books on cars and cookery, all such 
works have @ collectors’ sale.. Then there is the 
new wine-drinking public which wants to be on 
equal* terms with wine .merchants and wine 
waiters. So it-is the practical works that sell best. 
This year appears to.be a vifitage both for quality 
and quantity. A Penguin attacks the mass market, 
and at the other end of the scale comes surely the 


-“ 


André Simon’s The Noble Grapes and the Grea 


Wines of France (McGraw-Hill; 5 guineas). This 
magnum of a tome has 24 colour photographs — 
taken by Percy Hennell, showing French vineyard — 
scenes and, for the first time, says Simon, the * 


exact appearance of the grapes. M. Simon’s great 


work includes detailed .information on a vast — 


number of major and minor vineyards. Despite i its 

merits, I am surprised its first edition is 10,000 

copies, although only a slice is for sale in Britain, 
a * * 


Broadly speaking, when people think of port, 


they have vintage port in mind. Yet I learn from ~ 


Rupert Croft-Cooke’s Port (Putnam, 21s.) that less 


“than 5 per cent. of our port imports are vintage 
wines; the vast majority are rubies, tawnies and ~ 


whites. Although Mr Croft-Cooke has the occu- 


pational failing of many port drinkers in looking | 


over their-shoulders at an alleged rosier past, he 
certainly writes comprehensively about every 
aspect of this fruity wine. T. E. Carling’s Wine 
Aristocracy (Rockliffe, 21s.) claims to be a guide 
to the ‘best wines of the world’. Very much of a 
reference work, with details of leading growths, 
oi shippers and vintages, it is practical but pedes- 
trian. As might be expected in an American work, 
the Esquire. Drink Book (Muller, 30s.) gives up a 
mere 25 pages dut of 300 to wine; nearly 100 are 
taken up with cocktails and mixed drinks. The 
best chapter ‘is that on how to cure a hangover. 
* * * 


How often ina restatirant do you receive the 
wine ordered? A different vintage from that on 
the list is usually too small a matter to be men- 
tioned, and if the vintage is right the vineyard may 
not be. Unluckier still, you may have Pomerol 
confused with Pommard; and only a pedantic 


_hagiologist would. want to distinguish between 


those three Bordelais saints —Julien, Estephe and 
Emilion. But my best experience occurred recently 
in a famous London club. The wine ordered 
was that most distinguished claret of St Emilion, 
Cheval Blanc. After more than the usual delay 
the wine steward arrived with a dark bottle firmly 
embedded in an ice bucket. White wine, he ex- 
plained, should always be served cold. This par- 
ticular White Horse certainly ‘was. 


* * = 38 


What should be served cold—and seldom is in 7 
Britain = fs aperitif sherry. The flabby stuff poured 


out in overheated bars is a-travesty of the fresh 
crisp drink it should be. A half-hour —no more — 
in the refrigerator not only makes the sherry more 
agreeable; it also raises its status by several points. 


Commonwealth sherries notably benefit from -the 4 


slight softening that moderate cooling achieves. 


Dessert sherries are, of course, exempt from this, 7 
but they, too, are receptive to special treatment, 
once very common but apparently dead ‘since the ~ 
war: ageing in bottle. It is worth putting away a © 
few bottles in a cupboard every year. The only A 
proviso is that the sherry must be a good one, in ~ 
the £1 plus range: cheap sherries are more likely = 


to deteriorate than improve. ‘ 
* * * 


“There is marketed on the other side of the 


Auantic a mixture of port wine and Stilton cheese a 


in a tube with a screw cap. “A gentle squeeze and 


with all the smooth controlled facility of tooth- ~~ : 
paste consigning itself to the brush, a distillation 7 


of the pastures of Leicestershire’s Vale of Belvoir 


and an essence of the sunny vineyards of Spain | 


(sic) is delivered in a gastronomic alliance” *. From 


Choose Your Cheese by:F: ‘A. Layton (Duckworth, 4 


10s. 6d.). 
Post-PHILLORERA 
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Th perfect. accompaniment to any main course 


Y; hf ileh, : 
BLACKFRIARS 


LABEL 


The finest wine in its class. Not 
too sweet, not too dry. Excellent 
with fish, pouliry, white or 

ved meat 


At your Wine Merchant's 


S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN 
I, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3. 
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YUGOSLAV 
WINES AND SPIRITS 


Full price list gladly sent on request. 
Lutomer Riesling 1953 — 8/9 a bottle. 
Obtainable from your Wine Merchant 


TELTSCHER BROTHERS LTD. 
64-66, Tooley Street, London, S.E.1 Telephone: HOP 0185 














NECTAR 


Spain’s Dry Oloroso 


IZALEZ BYASS 


Sole Importers for the United Kingdom , She rries of Distinction 
7-8 Great Winchester Street - London E.C.2 and Jerez, Spain 














the importance of 
THE CELLARS 


cP eS It is not enough to rely on good 
This 1S . Vintage, careful selection, expert buy- 
ing and pride in handling wines, to 
the give their best, also demand an ideal 


environment 
The Army & Navy cellars— rank 


your guests ~ with the world’s most famous —and 
are a main reason why so many 
will cunnoisseurs have, since 1870, pre- 
* ferréd to buy their wines here : wines 


really | from the Army & Navy are invariably 


at their best 
enjoy! 








Yet how little the best can cost! There 
will be surprises for you in our Wine 


Hanns List. (may we send. you a copy?) And 


why not a surprise for your friends 
this Christmas: A wine case from the 
eellars of the Stores ! Most acceptable 
of gifts and so easy to send 


Army & Navy 
Stores 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 
Victoria Street, SW14 * Victoria 1234 day & night 
5 minutes’ walk from: Victoria Station 











Famous since 1794 for the finest Hocks and Moselles 
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1 HUNGARIAN WINES 
| BULL’S BLOOD OF EGER 10/6 
| BALATONI RIESLING .. 9/- 
| BALATONI FURMINT .. 10/- 


Tokaji Wines (estate bores) 


| ASZU (3 putténos) 1950... 19/- 
| SZAMORODNI Dry 1950 .. 15/3 


SZAMORODNI Sweet 1950 16/6 


Ask your Wine Merchant now 
Sole Distributors in the United Kingdom 


F. & E: ‘MAY ETD. 


i 18 Piazza Chambers; James St., London, W.C.2 


for MONIMPEX, BUDAPEST 
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German Wines 


Ar Wiirzburg, the ancient residence of Franconia, 
this year’s German Viticultural Congress took 
place. For this occasion an impressive collection of 
German museum-pieces was gathered, including 
a few well-chosen tools and instruments which 
gave an indication of the course of technical 


developments both in viticulture and in the cellar. 


A handpump, which used to suck the wine from 
tub to cask -and is now. only:a museum-piece, 
reminded me of my early days in the cellar, and 
. $0 did the grape-presses of the 18th century — 


operated mainly by the pressure of logs. They. 


were still in use at the beginning of this century, 
and were only gradually replaced by hydraulic 
presses. These in turn.are now disappearing 
rapidly since a press worked by air-compression, 
a. French invention, has come on the market. 
This press, easily movable and of comparatively 
small size, extracts the juice thoroughly without 
hurting pips or stalks, thus yielding larger yet 
clean quantities of must, whilst saving a lot of 
day and night labour. I mention this, because some 
consumers think wrongly that German wines are 
more artificial because of modern techniques. 
At a time when every industry has tried to 
profit by the march of science and technique, that 
of wine could not haye afforded to miss its oppor- 
tunities. The soil, the vine, and climatic conditions 
are still equally important for~siaccessful viti- 
culture, The soil .can these days be examined 
scientifically, and advice be given for its cultiva- 
tion, in pagticular for the Ught types of vine., These 


the grower purctiases from spécial institutes which: 


eliminate weak “plants by “selection”. The pre- 
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dominant German .vines, the- Riesling and the 
Silvaner, each demand .a different type of soil: 


_ the Riesling, generally speaking, a warm, coarse 


and gravelly or slaty’ $6il; the Silvaner prefers a 
loamy calcareous bed. Similar conditions apply to 
other vines and algo to’cettain crossings. No other 
vines are permitted and’ in particular mass-pro- 
ducers. such as. hybrids are excluded from 
planting for. wine making. 

Half a century ago only a few growers under- 
stood how to treat their wines in theif own cellars. 
This was: considered the task of the ‘trade, who 
at that time acted on traditional expérience sup- 
ported: by tasting and examination for brightness 
by candle-light Oxidisation, by exposing the wine 
to the :air, helped by an undefined number of 
mechanically. worki isinglass finings,.. would 
sooner of later, sometimes after years, end fermen- 
tation and achiéve a wine bright for bottling. Yet 
bottling remained a tricky business. Failures were 
frequent, but. if you obtained a good bottling of 
fine, thoroughly fermented Rhine wine it was 
worth waiting for. To people who today find 
such a bottle hard to get, I suggest a well-fer- 
mented Rheingau wine, for example, of the 1953 
or 1949 vintage (never mind its name)—though 
it will be hardly obtainable. these:days under 25s. 

However, this is—and always has been—only 
the taste of a minority. Years ago, the scientists 
took up Pasteur’s discovery that yeast plants were 
living beings and started to apply this to the 
treatment of wine. The removal of unsound yeast 
from the young wine and its replacement by a 
carefully: selected yeast eliminated impure taste 
and securéd a-steady fermentation: A new 
method of fining followed, and the application 
of all this made it possible to arrive at a method 
of bottling wine sterile, which thereby dimin- 








By Appointmenr 
To Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 11 
1 Wire Mewchants 






John Harvey & Sons Lid. 


Why not’ enjoy a glass, Moanself, today? 


‘24/6 a bottle. 


ann = - 


BRISTOL 


our forefathers | 
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ished the risk of its re-fermentation in bottle. 

No doubt all this hag led to earlier bottlings, 
mostly to the advantage, but in a lesser degree to 
the disadvantage, of the wine. Light wines, and in 
particular those of very delicate bouquet, will 
indeed profit from the.much reduced exposure 
to the air. Wines from the Mosel, many from the 
Nahe, and all ordinary wines from the Rhine, 
gain nothing by being left in wood too long. Their 
freshness and crispness form the greater part of 
their enjoyment, and that is achieved by timely 
bottling. Such early bottling is not suitable for 
the bigger and greater growths of the Rhine, and 
even of the Mosel. These gain in volume and sub- 
stance in wood, and it is wrong to cut the important 
process short. Lack of capital and. therefore 
quicker turnover play their part here, as in so 
many other businesses. This applies to both 
growers and trade. Today more than in the 
past they have to consider the economic aspect 
and also, therefore, to ask for high prices for the 
best of their products. German viticulture, be- 
cause of its unique northern situation, requires 
more labour than that of any other European 
viticulture, and produces its fine wines less fre- 
quently and even then in comparatively small 
quantities. To leave the grapes in such a climate 
to achieve even more than ordinary ripeness in- 
volves great risks and only receives a blessing in 
such years as 1949 and 1953. 

There has been no comparable vintage- since, 
so these are valuable wines. to look for. As, haw- 
ever, they are now scarce, I recommend you: to 
exploit your wine merchant’s good knowledge. 
Do not insist on well-known names; ever so many 
others are. equally good or even better, and prob- 
ably only less known .on account of linguistic 
difficulty of their name. Do not worry unduly 
about additional.vineyard descriptions—for ex- 
ample, Spiatlese,, which to my mind should only 
feature: as a description when the late. gathering 
has succeeded in producing very good quality. 

The noblest of Rhine wines is that of the 
smallest district, the Rheingau. From. Hochheim 
to Riidesheim,-‘on, rather: less than 6,300 acres, 


‘| wines of a fruity finesse are grown, unrivalled 


amongst white wines by their unique bouquet and 
very distinct character. Besides well-known ones 
I mention those of Eltville, Erbach (including 
Marcobrunn), Hattenheim (including the Stein- 
berg), Geisenheim, Kiedrich and Rauenthal, The 
finer qualities need bottle-age of at least two years, 
some even longer, to attain their peak. Therefore, 
if you like a particular wine which you have 
tasted, I strongly recommend you to buy and bin 
away a certain quantity. in a fairly cool place, out 
of reach of the sun, but not necessarily in a cellar. 
My. flat has now for years given me and thy 
friends all these pleasures without a cellar. 
Almost in contrast to Rhine wines those of the 
Mosel can be drunk young as they are usually very 
light wines with plenty of bouquet, which will be 
better preserved if the wine has had an early 
bottling. Ordinary Mosel, incidentally, makes as 
good an apéritif drink as any; and do not refuse 
wines of the tributaries, the Saar or Ruwer, since 
often they show even higher qualities in flavour 
and bouquet than those of the Mosel itself, 
Sweetness is not by any means.the characteristic 
of German wines, with the exception of the great 
-Spitlese or Auslese. If you can’get yourself accus- 
tomed to drink drier wines as ordinary table wines, 


| you will be rewarded by a greater finesse, aroma 


and flavour which distinguish them from all 
others. In spite of every modern technique and 
scientific approach, wine still remains a living 


viduality from both producer and consumer.. 





ALFRED LANGENBACH 


being and as such demands respect for its indi- c 
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Vintners’ Choice? 


Tue intellectual wine merchant re-crossed his 
long thin legs and looked over to a bookcase 
where Morton Shand’s Bacchus was sandwiched 
between Professor Saintsbury’s Notes on a Cellar- 
book and Bordeaux et Ses Vins. 

‘I wonder, he said, ‘whether or not the keen 
interest in wine manifested by generations of 
literati has been to the public benefit. I don’t 
mean our friends here, or the semi-profeéssionals,’ 
he continued, waving an El Greco hand towards a 
row of volumes by Warner Allen, André Simon 
and others, ‘but the novelists and all who earn a 
living by the pen. But for them, it is doubtful 
if the Marquis de Lur Saluces would be getting 
such a big price for his Chateau Yquem, which 
is not only bad luck on his distinguished neigh- 
bours at La Tour Blanche, Climens, Rieussec 
and elsewhere, but also on the consumers. 

‘And look,’ he. went on, ‘how the public 
doggedly insist upon Liebfraumilch—as if it were 
one of the great hocks instead of a vin de table. 
The salacious appeal of the name (since given a 
perverted fillip by association with chaste religious 
orders) once captured some writer’s imagination, 
and now the hock-drinking masses can’t think of 
anything else. Observe my list!’ he said, and 
under the heading of Rhine Wine I saw that there 
were shown three different shippers’ brands of 
Liebfraumilch as well as one of his own bottling. 
‘Those I’m obliged to sell, but fottunately a few 
of my customers can afford to take some interest 
in the fine ones.’ The list made good, if diffi- 
cult, reading although the prices made me think 
that there was some truth in the dictum that a 
good. cheap hock does not exist. 

‘And now,’ said my host; ‘I wonder if by way 
cf an apéritif you would prefer to look at an 
imperial pint of 1928 Champagne or a Sercial, date 
unknown, but probably 18th century. They both 
need drinking.’ 

I opted: for the Madeira. When the wine 
arrived it had been decanted and was in appear- 
ance palish and slightly brown. To use the term 
‘golden’ would demean it since the cheapest 
sherry is often ‘so described, but it was of a 
colour, like that of an old gilt frame, that could 
only have been acquired with age. Made, in all 
probability, just over 160 years ago, the old 
Madeira was ‘ani in every faculty and immeasur- 
ably better than it could. have been at the time 
of the battle of Waterloo. My friend made quite 
a convincing effort not to show pride of owner- 
ship. And so began some discussion on wine 
merchants which’ I paraphrase below. 

It was agreed that the genus ‘wine merchant’ 
could, for the sake of discussion, be divided 
roughly into three main categories: the old- 
established and independent private wine mer- 
chant, the multiple wine store and the brewer’s 

off-licence. Admitting the part played by licensed 
grocers, co-operative wine ‘societies and so forth, 
it is the independent wine merchant who has pos- 
sibly the most interesting yet the hardest task’to 
perform. His whole aim and interest is to pro- 
vide the best according to his own taste and 
experience and at the same time.cater for the more 
recondite demands. But his success must depend 
to’ some extent:on- having his customers’ confi- 
dence. His “livelihood, therefore, is dependent 
upon his ability to please the most discerning 
but not necessarily the most wealthy and, at the 
same time, show a profit: -If he succeeds in all 
respects save the latter, the octopi of the brewery 
and the multiple wine store—benign enough in 
some cases—are-waiting to slap a hearty ten cle 
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140° proof... the drink with the highest 
alcohol content in the world is now on 
sale in Britain! Here’s something to set 
those cocktails wagging, make you the 
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TERRORIST ELECTED 
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TORY FORFEITS DEPOSIT 


YOU WOULDN'T BELIEVE IT, would you? Neither 
will you believe that the BEST VIN ORDINAIRE 
in the country can be supplied by PETER 
DOMINIC in GALLON and HALF-GALLON GLASS 
JARS at the equivalent of 5s. 9d. a normal 
75 centilitre Claret bottle. Yet it’s true. 

PETER DOMINIC’S slogan is ALL THE WORLD’S 
WINES, and he buys them from Frenchmen in 
French, Italians in Italian and Spaniards in 
Spanish ON THE SPOT. There are no middlemen 
adding a bit on every time the hogshead halts 
en route. Thus DOMINIC for ECONOMIC wines 
really does mean something. 

Peter Dominic is not only a wine merchant 
but a wine drinker; he needs several glasses of 
good Table Wine daily to stave off neurosis, 
cosmic gloom and Conway Hall depression (he 
also happens to like the stuff). The wine must 
be as good or better than the Carafe costing 
150 francs in q Routiers, and of course as cheap 
as possible. He found the answer in BORD- 
FAUX. No prententious names, no pretentious 
labels —just VIN ORDINAIRE, but the quality is 
certainly astonishing. 

BIG value in BIG bottles. Excellent Bordeaux 
Rouge, Rosé and Blanc. Three EXTRA LARGE 
bottles—one of each to try—24s. 6d.; 96s. per 
dozen by rail, carriage paid. 

IN MOST PARTS OF LONDON and SOUTHERN 


.ENGLAND, the same wines can be delivered free 


in GALLON GLASS JARS at 34s. 6d. plus 2s. 
returnable jar deposit, equivalent to 5s. 9d. 
for the usual bottle. Sherry also in glass jars. 
%* WRITE FIRST for “TRIAL THREE ” 24s. 64. +. 
Vault 4 
PETER DOMINIC LTD 
Wine Shippers - HORSHAM . Tel. 3222 

















The Noble Grapes 
and the Great Wines 
of France 


ANDRE L. SIMON 


The story of the great wines of France, from grapes 
to glass, is vividly told by André Simon, the inter- 
national authority on wine and food. President and 
founder of the Wine and Food Society, he has 
written many books on his two favourite subjects, 
but this book is his definitive work based on sixty 
years’ experience. He describes the various species 
of grape; the vineyards of each district and the 
quality of wines they produce; methods of wine- 
making; the outstanding characteristics of each _ 
wine and its historical background. 

* It is always a delight to come upon a book in which.” 
great care has been taken to ensure that it is produced 
in a form worthy of its contents . . . This is.@ super- 
lative book well worth saving up for—to pine oneself.” 


The Sphere. ~ 
‘It would be difficult to overpraise the standard of 
production and photography . . . it represents. the mest 


remarkable value for money, for this authoritative 
book will not date.’ The Traveller in France 


24 full colour photographs £5 5s * 
published by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company Limited 
obtainable from 
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187 Pic ccadilly London W1 



























































onte. kim, anmaltgsnative which might suit the idle 


or tinél-but-weould be chagrin to the man — 


real orgeuil du metier. 

Had a layman been present during our discus- 
sion—which with selfish regard for what we were 
drinking, we would have preferred he were not— 
and had he suggested in view of the foregoing that 
the multiple wine. companies did not. truly. serve 
the public, we should have been obliged to tell him 
otherwise. We should have pointed out that the 
octopi, directed as they are by men highly quali- 
fied in their profession, are in a position to give 
extremely good service since by buying good wine 
in large quantities they are able to equate quality 
with low cost—‘low’ being a comparative term 
in view of the exalted rates of duty imposed on all 
wines and spirits except, thanks be to Cripps, 
table wines. If, shaken by this reply coming from 
an unexpected quarter, he were to look for a 
scapegoat in the breweries he would have received 
the ‘answer that, though often guilty—if guilty 
be the word—of ‘power’ buying, they are in 
aggregate the biggest purchasers of wine in the 
U.K. and, therefore, though tending to pander to 
the basest demands of public taste, they must be 
given at least a winsome smile for putting wine 
before the public at all. 

If public scapegoat there must be, then that 
scapegoat must be the public. Wealth being 
differently as well as more widely distributed than 
it was before 1939, thousands travel abroad for 
holidays or business who would not have done 
so before the war. It is now happily fashionable 
for students and others to give bottle-parties on 
inexpensive wine. Business executives with an 
expense account, in order to do their clients well, 
order wine with meals. The whole situation. is 
wide open for the branded article, and the, wine 
trade, which is no more altruistic than publishers 
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or film producers, has not :been slow to take 
advantage. Brand-consciousness is bemoaned by 
the retail business; but, whereas many retailers 
fight against it, others have shamelessly capitu- 
lated. _ Brand owners have a thousand unpaid 
assistants amongst barmen and lazy or ignorant 
wine butlers, who find it much easier to suggest 
to the havering custemer a name of a wine..or 
spirit that has been widely advertised. The same 
customer, hearing a name ‘known to him’, 
acquiesces with relief. 

What is the answer to the vicious spiral? To 
educate the public? The wine merchant is doing 
his best. Many senior members of the trade give 
spare time lecturing to various groups of citizens 
thirsty for knowledge, and do so without self- 
advertisement. To educate those who sell to the 
public? . This,,too, is being done in various ways. 
The Wine Trade Club runs an annual course for 
young aspirants to senior executive positions with 
prizes in the form of a bourse de voyage which 
enables winners to study in the countries of origin. 
Directors of multiple stores arrange lectures and 
tastings for their bramch staffs: The Wine and 
Spirit Trade Association has instituted the Guild 
of Sommeliers, which arranges lectures, tastings 
and tours of wine-producing countries. Brand- 
buying is said by its apologists to be the 
public’s defence, against past abuses, but, other 
than in periods of extreme shortage, abuses are 
rare. Some merchants are maliciously accused 
of havifig a stock of many different labels and only 
one cask of wine. Such a one could be called a 
crook, but the man who turns a cask of Bordeaux 
rouge into a recently emptied hogshead of port 
to ‘round it off’ could be said to be an intelligent 
improviser. He who sells. as Sauternes a good 
sweet wine from a neighbouring parish may be 
ethically a border-line case, but the one who adds 
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glycerine or another wine to a Poor Burgundy is 
a knave. There are rogue priests and crooked 
lawyers, “The wine trade, like the Church of 
Rome, purifies itself from within. 

Our enjoyment of the old Madeira was becom- 
ing inhibited by. consciousness that: we were 
nearing the bottom of the decanter, when my host 
said: ‘I want to grip every person remotely in- 
terested in drinking wine by the lapel and make 
sure he understands certain facts. Namely, that 
the British wine merchant is, in general, the most 
knowledgeable and the least rapacious in the 
world. That there are more than three thousand 
chateaux (clos and domaines) in Bordeaux and, 
therefore, that it is folly only to buy from about 
a dozen. That it is false to say that chateau- 
bottled claret is better than the same wine bottled 
by a good merchant in Britain or the Irish 
Republic, whereas it is true to say that a wine 
bottled abroad costs more since it. comes under a 
different rate of duty. That the duties imposed 
by H.M. Customs and Excise are 2s. 2d. per bottle 
of table wine, 8s. 4d. per bottle of fortified wine 
(port and sherry) and approximately 24s. per 
bottle of spirits. ‘That the best brandy in the 
world is imported from good shippers in Cognac 
when young and left to mature in cask in a British 
“wet” (i.e. humid) bond. And that the same 
brandy, when at its best, is more likely to be pale 
than dark in colour. That advertising must be 
done at the expense of the article publicised and 
that, therefore, the most highly advértised brands 
of hock, sherry, brandy, whisky, etc., though they 
maintain a fair standard, are unlikely to be so 
good as those bottled under a merchant’s label. 
That almost any wine is better than none.’ 

My inhibitions liberated by wine, I was at. last 
able to interpose a comment. I said ‘Amen’. 

: PETER LUKE 
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Correspondence 


BRITAIN AND THE H-BOMB 


S1r,—I have read with great pleasure and almost 
complete agreement the article by Mr Priestley on 
Britain’s share in nuclear warfare. It has seemed 
until recently ‘that Britain “might make nuclear 
weapons but eschew tests; this, however, I under- 
stand is technically impossible. I deeply regret Mr 
Bevan’s capitulation to the Foreign Office, which 
follows the precedent of Ernest Bevin and Ramsay 
MacDonald. If the Labour Party is-to Offer a sub- 
stantial alternative to the présent government, it will 
have to find in its ranks some statesman bold enough 
to ignore the ‘so-called experts, who are blinded by 
tradition to the apprehension of present facts. There 
are three issues which British foreign policy has to 
consider: first, shall there continue to be human 
beings on this planet; second, shall Soviet Commun- 
ism dominate the world, or may other systems sur- 
vive here and there; third, can Britain continue to 
be regarded as in the same rank as’ Russia and 
America among great powers? The government and 
Mr Bevan agree that the third of these issues is 
the one which should decide our policy. They do 
not face the inevitable development that nuclear 
weapons will, within a very short time, be manufac- 
tured by a great-many states, and that, when this 
stage has been reached, if any one of such states 
is governed by a lunatic (as will probably be the 
case) the rest of the world will have to: submit to 
him or perish. For this development Britain will 
have @ grave responsibility unless the present British 
policy is reversed. 


Penrhyndeudraeth 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Str,—It is a humiliating, chastening, but inescap- 
able fact that Christian, social ethics are today being 
proclaimed” with far more vigour and effect by 
humanists, agnostics and scientists than by Christian 
apologists. There could scarcely be a better example 
of this than J. B. Priestley’s article last week on the 
H-bomb. I believe it to be, from the standpoint of 
Christian morality, unanswerable. It is certainly mag- 
nificent. For this reason. I beg you, sir, to have it 
reprinted in the form of a pamphlet and, if. you can 
aftord to be generous, to see. that a free copy reaches 
the desk of every Christian leader in this country. 


. At least then there would be less excuse for the pro- 


clamation of a gospel which seems to rely more upon 
trust in a nuclear deterrent than pen faith in the 
living: God. 


Mirfield 
* Yorkshire 
[Reprints are available. 
p 595.—Ed.] 
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See the announcement on 


Sir,—In a recent lecture to. the. Royal United 
Service Institution I pointed out that there is obviously 
something absurdly wrong about our defence stra- 
tegy when we have reached a state of affairs in which 
the Minister of Defence congratulates us on accepting 
the harsh and inescapable ‘fact that our defence forces 
cannot defend the nation but hope to defend them- 
selves so as to be. unpleasant to the enemy after we 
have been destroyed. 

This fact is not only harsh, it is ludicrous, and it is 
only inescapable if we assume that violence is the 


only available foundation upon which to erect a 


strategy of defence (which of course must include 


E. _ attack), The only reason for assuming that this must 


be so is that for centuries it has been so. The fact 
that for centuries men believed the earth to be flat 


_ did not make incorrect the discovery that it is round. 
. We are now faced with.a defence problem which is 


not relatively new but absolutely so. We must there- 


“ fore find a new ie * In’ ca book entitled Defence in 
4 early next year, I. ag 


Gollancz will publish 
Mz Priestley will discover 
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the chain of reasoning which will show him that 
what. he is asking for is not an exercise in divine 
irresponsibility but can be a hard-boiled plan of 
national defence designed to preserve our way of 
life and do a great deal of damage to ways of life 
inherently hostile to ours. 

Mr Bevan’s retreat to pre-nuclear age defence 
thinking simply shows that he was only emotionally 
against the H-bomb and -did not understand that 
to abandon nuclear energy for military purposes at 
this moment in history is the correct strategical move 
and would give Britain the initiative in the cold war. 
It also seems quite a moral act, but if morality and 
expediency coincide so much the better. 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 

The Athenzum, SW1 


Sir,— Your painful, honest, but, as I think, mis- 
guided attempt to find an intellectually convincing 
reason for an H-bomb policy which you feel to be 
morally. wrong cannot go without comment. 

Your argument amounts to a compromise, or, in- 
deed, a plea for. procrastination. Let Britain make 
the H-bomb for a little while longer, you say, so that 
there may be another attempt to get a political settle- 
ment. Let us continue to make the bomb so that Mr 
Bevan can have it to support his powers of per- 
suasion in the councils of NATO. But how does one 
back up an argument with an H-bomb? Do we 
threaten to use it against the allies with whom we 
are arguing, or independently against our enemies? 
It was precisely this emotionally contorted reasoning 
which Aneurin Bevan denounced in the disarmament 
debate of July, this year; we then followed his lead 
and voted against the government specifically be- 
cause they insisted they could not agree to substantial 
conventional disarmament until we had secured a 
satisfactory (to us) settlement of outstanding political 
problems. 

I am not myself a pacifist and I accept that we 
should contribute. a physical deterrent against an 
international law-breaker—but: that does not mean 
we must.make a weapon which, if used, will end all 
human life. I. want to maintain law and order within 
Britain, but that doés not niean that I must agree to 
hanging as a deterrent. We had a deterrent before 
the H-bomb was invented. Britain belonged to 
NATO when the USA had a thermo-nuclear weapon 
and we had not. Since we detonated ‘an H-bomb I 
doubt whether Mr Macmillan has influerited NATO 
policy more than Dr Adenauer. 

Nor did your strength-through-H-bomb argument 
deal with the fact. that a steadying, constructive; 
British’ influence“ is most needed, not in dealing 
directly with the USSR but in building up stability 
in.such areas as the Middle East. We now lack the 
resources ta take the economic initiative in the 
trouble spots and we afe losing the ‘conventional 
arms which would help deal with a possible bush 
fire. In both cases— economically and in conventional 
arms—we are stunted because of this insensate in- 
sistence on the capital deterrent. 

T have not dealt with the moral issues. Apparently 
you still accept the moral argument against the H- 
bomb. But if we think this thing through we surely 
find that here is a case when, as is not unusual, 
moral, material (and military) interests coincide. 

FRANK BESWICK 

House of Commons, SW1 ; 


S1r;— While Mr Priestley’, article, and your com- 
ments on that article, concerning Britain’s role in the 
H-bomb armaments:-race contain a certain amount of 
logic, both writers fail to recognise the fact that the 
hour has already passed where Britain can influence 
either the United States or the small nations of the 
world by her position on this vital matter. Assuming, 
as you do, that the present government will not 
renounce, or threaten to renounce, the use of the 
H-bomb, then the likelihood of such a policy being 
implemented rests with the victory of the Labour 
Party at the next election and the emergence of 
Mr Bevan as the next foreign secretary. If Mr Bevan: 
then plays your suggested trump card, it will have an 
effect far different from the restraint on the Americea 
policy which you envisage. 
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It seems to be generally ignoted’/here in Great 
Britain that the average “American! views ‘the ‘British 
Labour Party as being slightly ‘pink’, given to anti- 
‘American democracy’ moves like nationalisation of 
industries and to coddling up to the Russians. That 
the British Labour Paity is red-tinged has been con- 
firmed in their eyes by the wide publicity given in 
the American press to the visits to Russia and China 
by the prominent members of the last Labour govern- 
ment. And of all the Labourites, the American public 
consider Mr Bevan as the most red-ranting of the lot. 
The point is that the Americans have a preconceived 
notion about Mr Bevan which will lead them to 
expect the worst from him. And as far as ‘American 
Official and service opinion’ is concerned, it would 
probably not even wait for the playing of Mr Bevan’s 
trump card, but would immediately begin a quiet 
withdrawal from this ‘unsinkable aircraft carrier’, 
considering it as an untenable position. 

And, as the inter-continental ballistic missile be- 
comes more of a reality, the value of Britain as an 
anti-Russian base becomes less important. So too, 
in the eyes of the American military planners, will 
the importance of the air and short-range missile 
bases in the other NATO nations diminish with 
time. In effect, Britain’s withdrawal from the H-bomb 
game will have:little effect on the current American 
armaments policy. It will only serve to alienate the 
British from the American peoples. And it will not 
prevent a ‘neutral’ Britain from being obliterated in 
the event that the two mad giants start thrashing at 
each other with nuclear weapons. 

ARNOLD RoE 

66 Loudoun Road, NW8 


Str,—You state that ‘Britain, it seems to us, has no 
option but-to contract out of the whole business and 
accept, with all the difficulties it involves, the position 
not very different from that of 4 Scandinavian power’, 
thereby ‘inferring that in such circumstances our 
position would be worsened. 

If we could cut adrift from the present arms race 
what could we not do to improve our standard of 
living, to build schools and hospitals and to make 
our National Health Setvice all it might be. What 
are the difficulties to which you refer and how could 
they be resolved? For my part I should like nothing 
better than a neutrality pact with Switzerland and 
the Scandinavian countries, accepting the fact that we 
are no longer a first-class power. If we maintain our 
present attitude we shall be ruined whether we have 
atomic war or not. Why not enjoy a decent standard 
of living even if it lasts only a few years? 

F. W. GILDER 

Greenacre 

Barton-on-Sea 


S1r,—I have only one criticism to make of Mr 
Priestley’s admirable contribution to your last issue, 
and only one of your related leading article. Neither 
Mr Priestley nor you face the logical conclusions’ of 
your own attitude. Mr Priestley would have us abandon 
nuclear. weapons but none-the-less be prepared to 
defend ourselves if necessary. Defend, pray, with 
what? With obsolete aircraft, tanks and automatic 
smail-arms? I am reminded of the occasion, 15 ycars 
ago, when I and others were cast in the role of 
advanced screen against possible Japanese attack from 
the Bay of Bengal, on horseback and armed with 
swords! Had the occasion arisen we would doubtless 
have attempted to hold the invasion at the sword’s 
point, and we-might even have done some good, 
since behind us regular forces would have been build- 
ing up with proper equipment. But to send con- 
ventionally armed troops against an invader using 
tactical atomic weapons, weapons which were never to 
be matched, would not be to barter their lives against 
the possiblity of ultimate military success, but merely 
to ensure that ultimate defeat would be accompanied 
by the maximum death and destruction. No! If we 
abandon nuclear weapons it will be madness to fight 
at all. 

The. argument of your leader similarly fails to 
pursue to its end a proposition you do. not hesitate 
to enumerate, namely that a full-scale muclear war 
could.end our civilisation. If this is.scally so the 
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a ce of war must be given a priority so high 

} posible: eembination of other objectives could 
ee it; anetthe only dead sure way of avoiding 
war is refusal to fight. It is irrelevant in this context 
to remind ourselves of the Greeks at Marathon, or 
even the British in 1940. War has changed, not merely 
developed with advancing technology, but completely 
changed, and it is no longer—practical. A refusal to 
engage in it, notified in advance, would not be national 
cowardice but international realism, and its effect 
upon international tensions would surely be of greater 
value than-the limited ends you set out as perhaps 
achievable by staying a nuclear power and playing 
the Last Trump. Was the irony intentional? =‘ 

R. L. C. Foottit 
Patrixbourne 9 

Near Canterbury 


TWO STANDARDS OF TREATMENT 


Sir,—You say that statistics published by the 
Medical Research Council’s Social Medicine Unit 
strikingly confirms the existence of a double standard 
of treatment in the hospital service because the mor- 
tality for operations for acute appendicitis or perfor- 
ated peptic ulcer or for enlargement of the prostate 
gland is higher in non-teaching hospitals than in 
teaching hospitals. You then conclude that this 
difference is due to better staffing and facilities pro- 
vided at the teaching hospitals. 

There is a little truth in what you say, but, as a 
doctor who has worked in both types of hospitals, 
I would like to point out that you have taken no 
account of the very well-recog™ ised difference between 


the type of patient: who is admitted to the two kinds’ 


of hospitals. For example, most of the teaching hos- 
pitals are situated in densely-populated areas and 
there is less delay in bringing emergency cases to 
hospital in such areas than in the more widely- 
scattered ateas which miany of the non-teaching 
hospitals serve: The most important..cause of in- 
creased mortality in the types of disease mentioned 
is delay in treatment, and every hour counts. Another 
very important factor is that the teaching hospitals 
have less beds available for emergencies, as a rule, 
than the big ex-municipal or ex-County Council 


hospitals, and therefore general practitioners. send 


more of their emergency cases to non-teaching hos- 
pitals. On the other hand, teaching hospitals receive 
a lot of emergency patients who collapse in public 
places or who make their own way to hospital. The 
outlook of these patients is bound to be much better 
than that of patients who become ill at home and 
who may delay for a long time before sending for 
their general practitioner. 

It is therefore clear that, although better staffing 
and facilities may account for some of the better 
results in teaching hospitals, the main reason for the 
difference lies in the selection of patients who are 
admitted to the two kinds of hospitals. 

SURGEON 


Str,—You say that the chances of a patient suffer- 
ing from peritonitis following appendicitis are twice 
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as good in a teaching hospital as they are in a non- 
teaching one. That just isn’t true. If you take another 
look at the figures you use, you will observe that in 
non-teaching hospitals 93.4 per cent of patients re- 
cover from this very serious illness, while in teaching 
hospitals the figure is 96.7 »per-cent. An*improvement 
certainly, but in view of their advantages in terms of 
staff and equipment, hardly a large one. The same is 
true of the other examples you give. 

In short, your comment seems to. show that the 
non-teaching hospitals are maintaining their stan- 
dards extraordinarily well in the face of very great 
difficulties. 

RosBert A. SANDOW 

41 Landsdowne Road 

Chingford 

[Our phrase was ambiguous. Quite simply, a 
death rate of 6.6 per 100 is twice a rate of 3.3 per 
100.—Ep.] 


BUYING FOREIGN BOOKS 


S1r,— Instead of the old, laborious and slow method 
of getting permission from exchange control to buy 
a book abroad worth probably no more than.a £1, 
I think your readers will be interested to know that 
there exists the Unesco Book Coupon Scheme 
whereby institutions and individual. people can pur- 
chase publications, photocopies, art reproductions, 
maps, etc., from other countries. Anyone here who 
wishes to make a purchase from abroad, provided it 
is for an educational, scientific or cultural purpose, 
can buy Unesco Coupons from the United Nations 
Association, the UK distributing agent, and -send 
them to the foreign supplier as payment. Many 
students have been using the Scheme to help them 
with their studies; libraries, schools and universities 
have found it useful in obtaining books and periodicals 
published abroad; a number of people from isolated 
parts of the Commonwealth are using the Coupons 
to pay for further education courses. The Scheme 
does, of course, work in reverse and people in other 
countries are ordering and paying for a large number 
of British books in this way. 

If any of your readers want to know more about 
the Unesco Coupon Scheme and how it operates 
perhaps they would like to write to the United 
Nations Association, 5 Charles Street, London, W1, 
and further information will gladly be sent to them. 

Davip ENNALS 
Secretary 
United Nations Association 


DAMAGED GOODS > 


S1r,—I received compensation from the PO for 
two bottles of Pineau des Charentes broken out of six 
sent from France last year. I am not sure if the parcel 
was even registered. Mr Strachan seems therefore to 
have been badly treated. There was. this small dif- 
ference —I was able to prove that the damage occurred 
between Sutton Coldfield Customs depot and my 
address; but the letter he quotes would seem to 
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exclude any compensation, wherever the damage 
occurs, 
A. W. THomas 
Cleve Hill 
Barby 


ADVERTISERS AND THE PRESS 


Str,—In your issue of 26 October Mr Francis 
Williams makes serious allegations (in the case of 
Mr Muggeridge and the Sunday Dispatch) against 
‘big advertising agents’. 

You and your readers should be made aware that 
these allegations are entirely untrue. I challenge Mr 
Williams to produce a single piece of evidence to 
support his damaging statement. Not only in the 
specific circumstances quoted by Mr Williams, but 
in principle, at all times the ‘big advertising agents’ 
make very sure they do not bring any pressure to 
bear editorially with the press. Mr Williams and your 
readers will know that this fact emerged very clearly 
from the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Press. 

J. P. O’CoNNOR 
Director 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, 
44 Belgrave Square, SW1 

[Francis Williams deals with this letter in Fleet 

Street Notebook on p. 602.—EDb.] 


LES TEMPS MODERNES 


Str,—In your issue of. 14 September, Alexander 
Werth wrote a letter commenting on Esprit and Les 
Temps Modernes, suggesting that the former had a 
print of 15,000, three times the circulation of Les 
Temps Modernes. I wish:to correct his error. The cir- 


culation of this journal is 10,000 copies on normal 


occasions, and up to 15,000 for special issues. These 
figures can easily be verified, and I would happily 
have given them to Mr Werth if ‘he had asked me. 
Marcer Péyu 
Les Temps Modernes :, 
30 Rue de l'Université 
Paris, 7e. 


ADENAUER’S’ SUBURBIA 


Sir, — Having lived in Hamburg for 26 years, and 
in St. Pancras for ten, I tremendously enjoyed An- 
thony Carson’s description of Dr Adenauer’s Suburbia, 
including that of Hamburg’s main railway station, ‘the 
new German world, built to astound and subjugate 
the wild, unruly traveller from the stations of Lon- 
don, Barcelona or Paris.’ 

There is only one tiny flaw in it: Hamburg’s 
Hauptbahnhof was built half a century ago and put 
into full operation in 1906. Compared with what it 
was like in the days of the Weimar Republic, before 
1933, it is distinctly shabby these days. 

BENJAMIN CARR 

145 Cotswold Gardens, NW2 : 








Universities and Left Review Club — 


The Insiders 


Clive Jenkins opens discussion on 
the new ULR pamphlet 


Wed. Nov. [3th 7.30 — Hull 
Haworth Arms, Cottingham Rd. 


Wed. Nov, 20th — Sheffield 
Sat. Dec, 7th — Cardiff, 


Look at Britain 
Six Free Cinema films and discussion 
Sun. Nov. 24th — Oxford 


Sat. Nov. 30th — Hull 
Tues. Dec. 17th — Sheffield 








Details of these and all future ULR meetings will be given 
_in the classified meetings column of the New Statesman 


Provincial Meetings 





Claude Bourdet 


The editor of France Observateur 

opens discussions on Algeria and the 
French Left 

Wed. Nov. 20th — London University- 
Thur. Nov. 21st — Birmingham 

Fri. Nov, 22nd — Liverpool 
Sat. Nov. 23rd — Manchester 
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The Faith of Bertrand Russell 


Onze of the stories told in my day at Cambridge 
of Dr Butler, the famous Master of Trinity, was 
that he began an address to a congregation of 
college servants (an annual occasion known as 
the ‘Bedders Sermon’) in the following terms: 
‘The ontological argument for the Deity has, I 
grant you, somewhat fallen into desuetude ‘in 
recent years under the influence of Teutonic 
criticism’. Today his audience would no doubt 
also agree that the arguments from design and 
natural law and indeed all the array of traditional 
proofs of God’s existence have fallen into desue- 
tude under the influence of the scientific habit 
of mind. We no longer think of a world wound 
up like a watch, or argue that because the stars 
hold their predestined courses a wise and good 
God presides over our lives. Anthropomorphic 
arguments for the deity were effectively ridiculed 
even before the concept of evolution changed 
the context of the debate. ; 

Bertrand Russell remarks that the Catholic 
claim to prove the existence of God by reason 
was an answer to the sceptic’s habit of pretend- 
ing to rescue orthodox absurdities by saying that 
they must be true in spite of their absurdity, 
since they are part of divine revelation. What 
is entailed in the metaphysical proof of God’s 
existence can be learnt from the lengthy debate 
between Bertrand Russell and Father F. C. 
Copleston, S.J., in this collection of Russell’s 
more blasphemous writings*. The fact that this 
argument took place on the Third Programme 
is much to the BBC’s credit, though it cannot 
be held to infringe the BBC rule that nothing 
may be said to weaken Christian faith, since the 
arguments are far too abstruse to be appreciated 
by ordinary listeners. No one will dispute Rus- 
sell’s statement that men’s faith in God is not in 
fact derived from such arguments. 

To be a Christian, Russell says, one must at 
least believe both in God and in immortality. 
He is as clear in his rejection of the second as 
Of the first, though he concedes that he may be 
compelled to change his mind if scientific 
evidence for some form of survival after death 
is forthcoming. Today belief in immortality does 
not depend on evidence; even more than a belief 
in the Deity, fear would seem to be the most 
persuasive impulse. What exactly -orthodoxy 
means by a resurrection I have often tried to 
understand. Those who claim to believe in the 
resurrection of the body seldom, when pressed, 
seriously hold that our physical bodies will 
be renewed from decomposed matter, and a 
spiritual body always appears to me to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. Spirit is not matter, but I 
can never conceive of the spirit of anyone of 
whom I’m fond detached from the smile and 
the brain through which I recognize it. The 


desire not to be snuffed out like a candle and 


to rejoin one’s friends in another life is strong 
and natural. And yet I ask myself whether I 
really wish to spend an eternity in any surround- 


_. ings. I conclude that I do not. When I inquire 





* Why I am not a Christian. By BERTRAND Rus- 
SELL. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


of others who. profess a belief in immortality 
I am forced to the conclusion’ that their faith 
is usually a comforting assumption and not a 
practical confidence such as they have that 
the 10.45 train from Euston will take them to 
Manchester. If they really believed in the next 
world in this everyday sense, would it not affect 
their thoughts and their conduct at least as much 
as a doctor’s prescription for avoiding an early 
and painful death? I am confirmed in this view 
by the rare example of my paternal grandfather 
who was genuinely convinced that he was not 
amongst the elect and who therefore, very logic- 
ally, died a melancholic. 

Russell adds two other forms of provocative 
unorthodoxy,. He disagrees with many rationalists 
who hold that Jesus Christ was supremely great 
in wisdom and character. Insisting on his duty to 
use his brains even when studying the Gospels, 
he decides that Christ, like other men, was 
occasionally guilty of outbursts of bad temper 
and that many of his recorded sayings are only 
explicable on the assumption that he believed 
in an early Second Coming and cataclysmic end 
of the world. Much of his moral teaching was 
a restatement of doctrines that are to be found 
in earlier moralists, even though men before 
him had not acted on the. precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount any more than they have since. 
He places Christ high among the religious 
teachers of the world, but prefers Socrates. 

Russell’s further heresy is his belief that the 
influence of the Church has been wholly bad. 
Here he is as uncompromising as Gibbon. 
Religious systems which are built round a belief 
that they embody final truth inevitably become 
vicious and intolerant. Even Buddhism, a non- 
proselytising religion, has been cruel and oppres- 
sive in Tibet, while its control was absolute. Com- 
munism is oppressive and reactionary for the 
same reasons in spite of its support of scientific 
inquiry. Indeed, in the Communist world the 
scientists are the priesthood of an established 
and persecuting faith. Organised religion, Russell 
insists, is based on fear, conceit and hatred. 
Fear of the unknown makes us desire to have a 
Big Brother to look after us. Russell used this 
analogy many years ago. There is no reason to 
think he would now refuse its application to 
God, because it has since been applied to Stalin. 

The second human impulse embodied’ in 
religion, he says, is conceit; the absurd anthropo- 
centric view that somehow the universe must 
have been constructed for human benefit. The 
third motive is hatred, rationalised in righteous 
anger to justify the common impulse to con- 
demn, torture and destroy people who hold con- 
trary or disturbing opinions. The history of the 
Church wherever it has had secular power pro- 
vides innumerable illustrations. Russell chooses 
amongst other examples clerical doctrine on 
matters of sex. What could be more cruel, wicked 
and hypocritical than to compel a woman to 
remain tied to a husband who insists on making 
her the mother of syphilitic children? 

The Inquisition may be dead in the West, but 
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Russell has himself experience,. particularly in 
the United States, of the continued existence of 
the inquisitorial spirit. Mr Paul Edwards, who 
edited this collection of Russell’s writings. on 
religion, has added as an appendix the story of 
how, during the war, he was prevented from 
teaching at the College of the City of New York. 
It is really a frightening story of hatred, distor- 
tion and persecution; it is good to remember 
that many of Russell’s most eminent contem- 
poraries in the United States supported him, 
feeling, as John Dewey said, that ‘as Americans 
we can only blush with shame for this scar on 
our repute for fair play’. 

_ Russell is, of course, aware that to this charge 
of rationalising evil motives the Church could 
reply that hatred and fear are essential human 
characteristics, and that the best you can do 
is to direct them into comparatively harm- 
less channels so that, for instance, it ‘attempts 
to render concupiscence innocuous by confining . 
it within the bounds of matrimony. So it may 
be said, if mankind must inevitably feel hatred 
it is better to direct this hatred against those 
who are really harmful, and this is precisely what 
the Church does by its conception of righteous- 
ness’. To this Russell replies that the Church’s 
conception of righteousness has retarded the 
full use of the intelligence and constantly led to 
the persecution of those who are now universally 
admitted to have been good men, while main- 
taining in places of power wicked men, provided 
they have been orthodox. Far more important, 
however, he says, is the fact that we now know 
how fear and hatred can be ‘almost wholly 
eliminated from human nature by educational, 
economic and political reforms’. The right 
early training, the absence of violent punish- 
ment, an environment of love, and a complete 
frankness instead of the usual taboos — these can 
rid us of fear and hatred. “The knowledge exists 
by which universal happiness can be secured; 
the chief obstacle to its utilisation for that pur- 
pose is the teaching of religion.’ 

This passage, which reads like 1789, was writ- 
ten in 1930, when Russell could expect a large 
percentage of educated listeners still to believe 
in the perfectibility of man. The words today 
read oddly. It has not been proved that they 
are untrue, but they display a confidence in 
human reason and in the ultimately beneficent 
results of scientific knowledge which has com- 
pletely gone from a world in which science 
seems to be leading us either to physical destruc- 
tion or to totalitarian slavery. Basically it is this 
disillusion with the religion of progress —for 
three centuries the inspiring faith of the Protes- 
tant West—that is driving young men and 
women back towards religion. Very seldom, | 
think, have they any settled faith in religious 
dogmas, but they are unable to face the loneli- 
ness and aridity of the gospel of science. If they 
accept ecclesiastical rule, it is because they want 
to cease questioning; oppressed with a sense of 
guilt it is simpler to accept original sin and 
authoritative forgiveness than to pursue the long 
inquiry into the possibilities of salvation by 
education; if the world is coming to an end with- 
out rhyme or reason as Russell prophesied in 
these early essays, or is-about to be made into'a 
desert as the Russell of 1957 fears, then they 
seek a personal religion to give them inner com- 


























































SUGAR: FOR THE HORSE 
“A collection of 
stories about this 
rumbustious ,¢ 
folk-hero (Uncle § 
_ This ° is 


barrels of beer, and Uncle Silas: in 
earnest pursuit of a sparkling widow 
or a maid as plump as a’ pigcon. 
* Mek the most of it while you can, 
' boy’ is his disarming motto, lived 
out. to the full in ‘these twelve 
beautifully written stories. Edward 
Ardizzone. illustrates with charm” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 12/6 
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BALDWIN 


GIOVANNI’S ROOM 
“Possibly the best, and certainly the 
frankest novel about homosexuality 
for many years’? EVENING STANDARD 
2nd. impression now ready 15/- 





‘NEW POEMS 
1957 


The sixth P.E.N. anthology edited 
this year by C. Day Lewis, Kathleen 
Nott, and Thomas Blackburn 15/- 
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SCOTLAND THE BRAVE 


. “A- humane, reasonable, sincere, 
sensitive autobiography . . . he feels 
strongly, his memory of childhood is 
vivid, he has a Highlander’s imagi- 
nation and a lowlander’s reason” 
JAMES KENNAWAY (S.- Times) 16/- 


JIdays 


MITCHELL 


THE TWENTY-THIRD MAN 


“Mrs. Bradley is easily the best 
woman detective in fiction” 
NEWS CHRONICLE 13/6 
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fort. Therefore, though they do not believe, they 
desire to believe, and, as I see more clearly every 
day, there is no irrationality that the will to 
believe cannot overcome. 

There is one ‘more essay which I wish 
Bertrand Russell would write. He remains, as 
always, a passionate moralist, hating cruelty and 
ready to suffer rather than surrender one iota 
of the truth as he sees it. He obeys the Protes- 
tant commandment: ‘Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to. do evil’. It seems to me that he 
should explain more fully the justification for his 
humanist faith which goes beyond the calcula- 
tions of utility. Theologians waste their time on 
the Origin of Evil; the origin and justification 
of a faith not in God, but in Good, is to me a 
more interesting question. 

KINGSLEY MarTIN 


The Two of You 


When you confront that you to whom all hopes, 
All tragedies and failures you confess, 

Tell her you understand how she must queen it 
Stateless, unsiibjected, the calm and charm 


That grow from her own heart her only crown, 


And her true prince and only homager 
Eyeless and dumb, the death-mask of a poet. 
Tell her you think her life out with his legends. 
Therefore she owes you, acting out your own, 
Some witchery or mystery to subdue 


.The-clumsy-footed, large-as-life usurper 


Lest he suspect that you suspect his' title. 

Stare you at you, acting the menial life 

Loyal to the madness underneath the mask. 
James REEVES 


Little Old Blitz 


The Blitz. By CoNsTANTINE Fitz Greson. With 
drawings by Henry Moors. Wingate. 25s. 


It brought everyone in; it cured far more than it 


'| killed; it made us, for a while, stretch out to others 


and see with fresh eyes. 

Mr Fitz Gibbon sets off with a rapid survey of 
bombardment from the air; it seems that during 
the siege of Venice in 1849 balloons carrying 
bombs with time fuses were sent to drift over the 
city. But the trouble with this sort of start is that 
the Blitz itself can be only introductory; it was 
followed by others, fat worse, and then Hiro- 
shima; and when this narrative ends in May 1941, 
it does no more than break off. The Blitz was only 
an incident. Twenty thousand people weré killed 
in London, and the figure is not hideously more 
than the combined moftality from, say, road: acci- 
dents and influenza in any year. 

. Even as we read the imagination lunges ahead 
into what it may be like next time; not much room 
for humour, and flowers won’t grow out of the 
ruins. In fact, despite the acres of dilapidation 
still here to attract a curious sightseer, the Blitz 
has shrunk away into the far distance. Mr Fitz 
Gibbon’s narrative or collage of narratives —the 
first to give a general picture — revives it for those 
who lived through and supplies a documentary 
impression for those younger or absent. Everyone 
had his own Blitz which was different from the 
people’s next door. Somé sought the Tube and 
others Jane Austen; some played chess, others 
hoses from hundred-feot ladders; some sat in 
water up to the ankles in park trenches, waiting 
for an ambulance or a cup of tea; some preferred 
the shelter get-together, others the lonely bed; and 
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some, of course, copped it. Unless you were un- 








lucky—and the chances were enormously against 
it—it wasn’t such a bad time. There were the 
moonlight nights revealing a new and sometimes 
beautiful London, equality of a kind, friendliness 
and the pursuit of classics, thundering drama, the 
pleasiire of being there next day to joke about 
Haw-Haw, review Four Quartets, or smoke a 
cigarette from under the counter. Mr Fitz Gibbon 
refers to the consolations, but since he was soldier- 
ing himself, he has had to rely on collating the ex- 
perience of others, mostly concerned in the bigger 
incidents or actively engaged. He manages to cover 
most things, from bomb-disposal nerves to the 
seven-hour train journey from the suburbs; some 
of these accounts have a Mayhew quality. 

A warden was chased by a dustbin lid. A fire- 
man negligently took out his teeth and held them 
under the hose, which caught them away snapping 
into the blaze. The Lea burnt blue with gin. 
Pigeons wheeled round and round all night over 
the City, caught in a false dawn. There is an 
extraordinary description of a man clinging to the 
kerb in a 15-second blast from a landmine off 
Langham Place, and being at last slowly levitated 
across the pavement, Survivors come speechless 
out of bombed arches. With ‘chandeliers’ lighting 
the scene a bus begins to prance as the bombs 
fall around; the driver finds himself lying in 
a shop doorway. The Windmill performance goes 
on with an audience of one; when it’s over he 
asks why all the others suddenly left, and they 
have some difficulty in explaining — he’s deaf. The 
points of view, tragic, bright, confused, patient, 
and merely odd, mount up. This is a wider 
panorama of those gashes in a black-out than we 
have known before. The big happenings are seen 
whole — the initial hammer blows on dockland, the 
bonfire night round St. Paul’s—and various inci- 
dents are pin-pointed. Those who survived the 
two bombs that dived into the Café de Paris 
give a brilliantly macabre account of their night 
out: the Negro band in a room modelled from 
the Titanic, the coloured flame rings, the dead 
waiter with the champagne bottle pouring, figures 
groping through the cotton-wool air, others 
already slinking round after pillage, rows 6f dead 
dolls in their beautiful dresses laid on the pave- 

ment, and the uncertain crowd in the street clap- 
ping survivors—the the :rical appeal is irresis- 
tible. Henry Moore’s shelter drawings lift the 
whole thing into eternity. 

And then with the all-clear on May 11, 1941, 
Mr Fitz Gibbon closes down. More voices and 
fewer afterthoughts would have made this an even 
better book; after all, millions came through, and 
their hour won’t be repeated. 

G. W. STONIER, 


Hale and Hearty 


Talking of Books. By OLiver Epwarns. Heine- 
mann, 21s. 


This full-length portrait — Oliver, warts and all 
—confirms an impression gained from weekly 
glimpses of The Times book page: wide and en- 
thusiastic reading makes a poor substitute for 
critical insight. The lack of penetration in these 
essays is everywhere apparent—in the un- 
buttoned fireside chatter (‘Generations of French 
writers have wrestled with Milton. What Eng- 
lishman can claim to have given us the authentic 


Dante? And beyond them all, there is Homer, 


baffling every century, every nation, every langu- 
age’); in the empty commendations (‘It [Ravens- 
hoe] ‘is Henry Kingsley’s masterpiece: A’ wholly 
English book—the Boat Race and the Derby are 
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both in it for good measure — it is crammed with 
authentic people and exciting incidents’); in the 
belles-lettres posturings (‘What is the secret of 
Goethe’s fascination and charm ?’); in the fatuities 
(‘To persevere with Goethe needs the stamina of 
youth. Heine is essentially the author for middle- 
age, Marlowe is for inexperience, Shakespeare 
for mellowness’); in the fumblings with modern 
literature (‘No one would pretend to put Law- 
rence and Carlyle in the same class, but justice 
is a Classless. affair. Lawrence was a not incon- 
siderable figure in the history of English writing 
in the first half of this century—admittedly a 
rather poor period .. .’). 

Literary journalism of this kind seems to me 
to serve no purpose. It is amateurish, dully 
written, and without popular flair. It does not 
even set out—appearing in The Times, could it 
dare to set out? —to introduce ignorant people, or 
top people, to some good books. It is incoherent 
in its standards, so that we are told on the one 
hand that Arnold Bennett’s ‘creative gift was 
probably small’, and on the other that ‘his char- 
acterisation was true, and his invention never 
flagged’. This makes no sense. And the fact that 
Oliver Edwards lists Women in Love in one place 
among twelve ‘memorable or significant novels’ 
of the last half-century (he loves. compiling lists 
of books and teams of authors), but in a second 
essay does not include Women in Love among the 
‘baggage’ with which poor Lawrence is ‘to go to 
Posterity’, suggests he does not know his own mind. 

Occasionally a lighter vein is attempted, as in 
the essay which begins: ‘I do not know what 
Dr Johnson would have said to Johnnie Ray... .’ 
Oliver Edwards withdraws, and the stage is taken 
by an old-fashioned comic turn (Messrs Hale and 
Hearty?) of honest: purpose and uncertain touch. 
Such moments afford welcome. relief from the 
literary small-talk which this volume is chiefly 
concerned to offer, and which I feel disin- 
clined, for several reasons, to call literary criti- 
cism. Among these reasons, one is worth singling 
out for the light it throws on Oliver Edwards’s 
attitude. to his weekly task. Welcoming the film 
of Moby Dick, he says: ‘Anything that can induce 
any body of new readers to take up a master- 
piece is valuable. The introduction once made, 
the masterpiece will do the rest.’ If it were true 


that masterpieces ‘did the rest’, then literary |. 


criticism would be the simplest of trades and 
one would have no quarrel with Oliver Edwards 
except over his failure (already noted) to effect 
the right introduction. But it is not true. 

JoHN JONES 


Old Land, New Face 


Turkestan Alive. By Basi Davipson. Cape. 25s. 

Until recently Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) 
was one of thé most inaccessible parts of the 
inhabited world; for the Western traveller. it 
probably still is. Two or three decades ago it 
could be reached only on foot or by animal trans- 
port. Access. from China proper involved a 
formidable journey of many weeks across the 
Gobi Desert. The: journey to Kashgar from 


| railhead in India took two months. Along the 
- main trade route, through Ladakh, it involved 


weeks of travel. through entirely uninhabited 
country, the crossing of several glaciers and of 
many passes, 17,000 and 18,000 feet high. Only 
from Russian Turkestan was the approach rela- 


tively casy. Now, however, air transport, the 


opening of motor roads across the desert from 

Kansu and within the: Province’ itself, have 

brought all parts within easy reach of China. 
Only.a handful of Europeans have travelled 








Kenneth Martin 
10s, 6d. net : 
“Resolves the ‘mixed and complex emotions 


of adolescence into the. timeless purity of 
art.” —Elizabeth Bowen (Tatler). 


“A very good first novel written with fine 
economy, intelligent and’ extremely moving.” 
—Angus Wilson. 


“ Aubade is a real achievement. I shall re- 
tead it—a thing one only does with works of 
art.”—Edward Sackville-West. 


SCHLOSS 
FELDING 


by 
Edith de Born 


14s. net 
* An outstanding novel . . . beautifuliy written, 
enjoyable and moving.” —The Spectator. 


“A rich and accomplished novel.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“A masterpiece of delicacy and candour.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


“A gem.”—Time & Tide. 


' “Miss de Born does what she sets out to do to 


perfection.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 
Tt is one of the ‘rare books which justify the 
use of the first person.’ —The Times. 

* 


Next Monday 


THE FIRST 
LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT 
1924 
by 
R. W. Lyman 


25s..met 


A first-class survey of the unexpected political 
developments of 1923-24 which led to the 
Labour Party’s first expericnce of Government. 
That experience is studied partly for its own 
sake, but especially in the context of Labour’s 
growth towards maturity as a political party. 
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AT LADY MOLLY’S 
* Mr.: Powell is . . . our most consis- 
tently pleasurable living novelist.” 
G. S. FRASER, New Statesman. “I en- 
joyed At Lady Molly’s even more than 
its predecessors, which is saying a lot.” 
JOHN BAYLEY, Spectator. “I have 


found pleasure on every page.” J. w. 
LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 15s. 


Elizabeth 


Montagu 
THIS SIDE OF THE TRUTH 


“ This Side of the Truth deserves a 
place on the shelf between What 
Maisie Knew, The Go- Between and 
the works of Miss Carson McCullers 
and Mr. J. D. Salinger.” Joun 
DAVENPORT, Observer. “ Brilliant . . . 
a wonderful technical achievement.” 
G. S. FRASER, New Statesman. 15s. 


HEINEMANN 


Duckworth Books | 


Cousin 
Harriet 


SUSAN TWEEDSMUIR 


“An achievement little short of astonishing 
—an evocation not merely of the patterns of 
behaviour and modes of thought of the high 
Victorian era, but of its most intimate, tender 
and courageous spirit. It gives off the perfume of 
a vanished age. 

“ Many other books make a deal more 
clamour; few, I think, will remain longer in the 
thankful memory.” JOHN CONNELL (Evening 
News). 

“We are given the feeling that here is a 
minor Victorian masterpiece that we.had some- 
how missed.” GUY MCCRONE (Glasgow Herald). 


“ Cousin Harriet adds to. its other merits 
deep background and thoroughly well-built 
plot.” ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tazler). 

“A beautifully constructed story, neatly 
characterized and altogether credible. Miss 
Austen would have found: much to approve and 
little to criticize in Lady Harriet Waveney. 
The Times. 
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widely in Sinkiang. From: some of these, such as 
Sir Aurel Stéig>and Von-Le Coq, we have, learnt 
much of its ancient history. The consular post, 
which the British Indian Government maintained 
for sixty years in Kashgar to foster trade across 
the southern passes, provided a continuous record 
of its more recent past. Both have been exceed- 
ingly turbulent. But in spite of this Sinkiang 
remained a cultural backwater, almost immune 
from the flood of change in the world outside. 
Even as recently as 1948 the life of its people, 
whether the Vighurs (Turkis) of the oases or, the 
mountain nomads, was essentially the same as it 
was in the time of Marco Polo. Therein lay much 
of the charm of this ‘antique land’ which has 
made such a profound impression upon Western 
' travellers who may perhaps be excused their 
apprehension at the prospect of the revolutionary 
changes which would certainly follow the advent 
of Chinese Communism in 1949. 

Mr Basil Davidson’s account of present con- 
ditions in Sinkiang and of the changes imple- 
mented during the first seven years of the new 
regime is of very great interest to all who are 
anxiously watching the development of Com- 
munism in China; for the way in which they 
deal with their minorities is perhaps the best 
guide to the integrity and capacity of the new 
rulers. His visit to the Province lasted only six 
weeks; he was able to cover a great deal of ground, 
while his tenacity, and his sense of the import- 
ance of his quest, enabled him to make full 
use of his time. His information was gathered 
from scores of interviews and he was at great 
pains to ensure that these should be with as wide 
a diversity of people as possible. 

Mr Davidson would, I believe, be the first to 
admit that information obtained in such circum- 
stances is liable to be tainted. Even under the 
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most benevolent dictatorship people are not 
likely to air their grievances to a foreign stranger. 
For instance it would be surprising to find a 
Uighur ‘farmer or a Kirghiz herdsman voicing 
‘separatist’ views, or expressing displeasure at 
the prospect of the importation of several million 
Chinese settlers; though it is hard to believe that 
these sentiments are not strongly felt by certain 
sections of the community. At the same time it 
might be tempting to curry official favour by 
exaggerating the horrors of past conditions and 
the benefits of the present. There is no way of 
checking the validity of statements about the 
latter; but regarding past conditions and events 
we may compare the evidence presented to Mr 
Davidson with the views of contemporary foreign 
observers, and here we find some discrepancies. 
For example, he was given the impression that 
before 1949 the people of the southern oases had 
been living in conditions of abject poverty, misery 
and squalor. I fancy that this would surprise 
most of those who were well acquainted with the 
country in those days. Judged by Asiatic stan- 
dards, and indeed compared with some European 
communities, the peasants were for the most part 
well clothed, food shortages were comparatively 
rare, there was little evidence of malnutrition and 
there was a marked absence of squalor. 

It is difficult, too, to escape the impression that 
strenuous efforts have been made to play down 
Soviet complicity in and responsibility for Sheng 
Shih-Tsai’s ‘reign of terror’ in the 1930s. There 
is overwhelming contemporary evidence for this 
and for the belief that Sheng was a mere puppet, 
taking his orders from Moscow. It was only at 
the end of 1941 and in 1942, when the Soviet 
Union was reeling under the staggering blows of 
the Wehrmacht and when he might well have 
believed in the imminent downfall of Soviet 
power, that Sheng performed his dramatic volte- 
face and placed the Province under the control 
of the Kuomintang for the first time. since the 
Chinese Revolution in 1911. The widespread de- 
testation of Communism kindled by -Sheng’s 
regime would provide a powerful motive for this 
reorientation of popular thought about its basis. 

But it is with the present that Mr Davidson is 


mainly concerned, and of this, even allowing for 


the probable concealment from him of the whole 
truth, he presents an encouraging and convincing 
picture. The figures he quotes of increased agri- 
cultural yields, of new land brought under 
cultivation, of increased education and the 
development of medical services, all these are 
very impressive; but his description of the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of hope and freedom from 
oppression is still more telling. He has succeeded 
in conveying the impression, at.least to one scep- 
tical reader, that the Chinese Communists have 
approached their task in Sinkiang with tact and 
patience.and liberal foresight, and that they have 
been careful to avoid the tragic blunders of their 
predecessors. in. Soviet. Central Asia. . Incident- 
ally there seems .to be some evidence that the 
age-old rivalry between Russia and China for 
domination over Sinkiang, which apparently con- 
tinued until 1953 and which was probably the 
cause of much of the friction between the two 
Communist powers, ceased with the death of 
Stalin, and that at last China has unhampered 
control of her remote Province. 

It is clear that, despite the brevity of his visit, 
Mr Davidson came under the spell of this strange 
land for, with some fine descriptive writing, he 
succeeds in conveying something of its unique 
quality. Perhaps we may take it as an encourag- 


| ing sign that, after seven years Of revolutionary 


change, Sinkiang still has the power to charm. 
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One More Counterblast 


The Business of War. By Major-GENERAL Sir 
JOHN KENNEDY. Hutchinson, 25s. 


Last year, The Turn of the Tide set a prece- 
dent in war memoirs —and apparently also began 
a new series. With what would have been pun- 
ished as a gross violation of security if any mem- 

er of his staff had attempted it, Lord Alanbrooke 
kept a very secret and fairly indiscreet war diary 
for his wife’s private eye. After the war he spent 
some time unsuccessfuly editing and rewriting his 
manuscript. Then the enterprising Messrs. 
Collins intervened with a handsome offer to Lord 
Alanbrooke if he would put the material into the 
expert hands of Sir Arthur Bryant. Sir Arthur’s 
task was to counter Sir Winston’s highly personal 
version of history and selection of documents with 
another version, composed with equal and oppo- 
site partiality, on behalf of the Chiefs of Staff. 

The Turn of the Tide, when it was published, 
however, proved something of a disappointment. 
The amount of new information it added to Sir 
Winston’s history was far less than had been sug- 
gested in the immense promotion campaign; and I 
was by no means the only reviewer who felt that 
the censored and highly selected indiscretions with 
which it was spiced left a nasty smell. 

These criticisms apply, though not nearly so 
strongly, to The Business of War—another per- 
sonal narrative, written up for another brass-hat 
by another professional. This time Bernard 
Fergusson has had access to the papers which Sir 
John Kennedy threw from time to time into a 
steel box while he was Director of Military Opera- 
tions. Sir John, in the intervals of governing 
Southern Rhodesia, actually composed his own 
book, and we are told that Fergusson’s job was to 
rewrite the whole manuscript, after cutting out 
about half the original text, including everything 
painful or wounding. However, he has followed 
Sir Arthur Bryant’s example. A sufficient amount 
of juicy anecdotes and contemporary backbiting is 
retained to make certain that The Business of War 
is good business in peacetime too. 

Readers should be warned that Brigadier 
Fergusson has composed Sir John Kennedy’s 
memoirs strictly as an adjunct to The Turn of the 
Tide and Sir Winston’s Second World War. At 
first I was puzzled to note that, whereas the narra- 
tive is well-nigh continuous from Dunkirk until 
Pearl Harbour, the second half has been so 
savagely edited that it now consists of scraps and 
pieces. The explanation of this contrast emerges 
when we remember that Alanbrooke took over as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in November, 
1941. For the previous period his war diaries fail 
to provide the Service Chiefs’ answer to 
Churchill’s war memoirs. Who could fill in the 
gap? Sir Dudley Pound and Sir John Dill are 
both dead and Lord Portal is an airman, with no 
grudge against Sir Winston. So the choice fell on 
the DMO, who prepared the staff papers for 
Sir John Dill, attended the Chiefs of Staff in his 
absence and knew the tragic triangular relation- 
ship between Dill, Wavell and Churchill during 
the Greek disaster. 

Apart from finally confirming that Hore- 
Belisha was removed from the War Office as the 
result of a conspiracy of the brass-hats, Sir John 
Kennedy provides very little new factual material 
about the conduct of the war. The chief value of 
his book is the picture it paints of the relationship 
between Dill and Wavell on the one side and Sir 
Winston on the other. Both these two dis- 
tinguished soldiers were far too gentlemanly to be 
a match for Churchill. It has always been some- 
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thing of a puzzle why on earth they gave their SS) eee «\V/- WEA ae 
military approval to the political gamble of the "IA SS K€ See 
Greek campaign. In The Business of War we see 
exactly how they were seduced by the Premier’s 
fervid imagination and we listen to them solemnly K 

sanctioning the campaign without ever once mak- 4 Or someone Overseas 

ing a strictly military appreciation of its chances. ey 

First of all they are persuaded to give up the mili- 

tary certainty of capturing Tripoli for the political The weekly edition of a distinguished British newspaper is a Christmas gift 

gamble of trying to build a Balkan front. Then that most relatives or friends abroad would appreciate. Especially when that 

Dill and Eden are sent out to study the situation newspaper is as well-informed edin fi 

on the spot with Wavell and gradually drift into os » as respected in fact and comment as the 
2 acceptance of intervention. The ironical climax is , nachenter Guardian. A subscription to the Weekly Edition with 

reached when the three of them are all out in its vigorous prose and well-selected pictures is a thoughtful 

Cairo, irrevocably committed to a gamble which gesture that extends its influence throughout the year. 

by now is certain to fail. At this moment Churchill 

cabled them, offering to call the campaign off 

unless they could assure him that it was militarily 

sound. They gave the assurance and doomed yet 

another British army to evacuation, within a 

matter of days. 

As far as I can see, Sir John Kennedy’s version 

of this story confirms, down to the smallest detail, 

Sir Winston’s account. Sir John himself was an 

outspoken opponent of the Greek adventure from 

the start to the bitter end; and, though he tries 

to mitigate their offence, he admits that the real 

criminals were Dill, Wavell and Eden, who per- 

mitted their dislike of letting the Greeks down 

and their fear of being called defeatists by 

Churchill to distort their judgment of the situa- 

tion. Instead of doing their duty by puncturing 

Sir Winston’s political and military illusions, they 

combined to inflate them still further. The result 

of their woeful weakness of character would have 

been our total elimination from the Middle East 

—if Hitler had not saved us by attacking Russia. 

It is certainly useful to have this appalling story 

retold from the memories of a soldier whose 

admiration for Dill was equalled by his contempt 

for Churchill’s strategic capacities. Kennedy attri- | ™ 

butes our poor showing against the Germans until 

El Alamein to the inadequate training and equip- 

ment of the British Army and Sir Winston’s 

jetermination to attack far too often far too soon. 

But his own book confirms that the inadequacy 

of our generalship and staff-work had at least as 

much to do with it. If Sir John and his colleagues 

had the right to be exasperated at the time con- 

sumed on planning the ridiculous operations Sir 
Winston dreamed up, Sir Winston was equally 
justified when he constantly threatened to have 
them all shot for blimpish incompetence. 
R. H. S. CRoSSMAN 


New Novels 


March the Ninth. By R. C. HutcHrnson. Biles. 


15s. 
The Sword of Pleasure. By Peter GREEN. WOMEN OF CHINA 
Murray. 16s. 
Quarterly 2s. a year 
One pays — By Britt NAuGHTON. MacGibbon are 206 anil RO ig a 


Best Seller. By WILLIAM Murray. Longmans. 15s. eae Sal we sey 
March the Ninth I put at the head of the list 

in deference to its author’s great reputation. It is 

the current choice of the Book Society, and I have 
no doubt it will be much admired. Mr Hutchinson 
| is exploring the problems of loyalty and guilt, 
retribution and atonement, and he does so in 
| terms of the novel of action. His hero and nar- 
' _ rator, Eugen Reichenbach, is a Viennese surgeon 
', who, as a refugee from Nazism, has become an 
American citizen: when the novel opens, he has 
left his job at the Yale Medical School to join an 
international commission in Trieste in 1947. A 


chance encounter with an old Viennese friend 


CHINESE LITERATURE 


Bi-monthly 13s. 6d. a year 


A beautifully produced journal bringing you the best of 
China’s modern and traditional literature and art. 


Send your subscriptions to: 


COLLET’S Chinese Bookshop 


40, Great Russell Street, Létillin, W.C.12%* 
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OUT. TODAY 
Brother Lunatic 


Paul Warr exposes the unbelievable conditions 
in Britain’s Mental Hospitals. One of the 
frankest books probably ever “segeoue 
cyclone of controversy will ensue. 


Sam Small 


THE FLYING YORKSHIREMAN 


‘Eric Knight’s immortal comic character flies 
back into print after an absence of ~. ag 


sins) Limey 


James Spenser—gunman, gangster, racketeer 
and hijacker. A British ex-convict enlists in 
the American underworld. Kingsley Long 3 
Mean City) is part author. 


Coming 29th Nov. 3 
Dubout Cartoons 


Rabelaisian and trés formidable. "Nuff said ! 15s. 


OF OY aaron 


Autobiography of a most unusual and out- 
standing young man of letters. 12s. 6d. 


Whose Gold 


Unminted 
NOEL MORTON 


A first collection of poems by a new mis of 
“unusual promise. 


NEVILLE SPEARMAN 22° Weld 5. 
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leads him illegally to enter Jugoslavia.to treat a 
wounded man who proves to be a Nazi general on 
the run from the trials at Nuremburg. From then 
on, Reichenbach is more and more implicated in 
the attempts of General Zempelmark and _ his 
family to escape from justice, until the time comes 
when Zempelmark, captured by former Partisans, 
has to face secret trial in the village whose men- 
folk he has massacred some years before, in re- 
prisal for an attack’ on his troops by Tito’s 
guerillas. 

A highly serious aiiaa” illustrated i in an admir- 
ably contrived and beautifully composed story: 
why, then, did it seem to me merely a mass of 
lifeless words placed one after another? Why was 
I not only not moved by it but, as I read, was con- 
stantly thinking ‘At this point I ought to be 
powerfully affected’, ‘This passage should be un- 
bearably poignant’? Why, in other words, does 
this novel seem dead? There are, I think, two 
reasons, which are closely -related. One is the 
character of the narrator as he presents himself to 
us. He is, if we may take his word for it, New 
Haven Semite Viennese. But his mode of expres- 
sion and thought, his whole way of showing him- 
self to us, prevents us from taking his word for 
it: he is incurably a nice upper-class Englishman 
who has been to one of the best schools and one 


L]| of the best colleges. He has read the best authors 


and when he comes to express himself he proves 
to-be a very considerable stylist. But the style — 
and this is the other reason why the novel is dead 
—is the wrong style. It is highly literary, with a 
controlled under-pattern of rhetoric. Rhetoric is 
not necessarily fatal in a novel: Conrad could 
play his Mighty Wurlitzer like mad and still leave 
one believing that the purple, the grand pile-up 
of 64,000-dollar adjectives; was the agonised 
attempt to express a vision, something seen and 
deeply felt. It does not seem to me so with Mr 
Hutchinson. During the trial of Zempelmark, 
when passions are at their height, the general’s 
wife steps forward, as though to take the burden of 
guilt. It ought to be a great moment. Instead, 
Reichenbach-Hutchinson writes, ‘. . . she merely 
waited with the stilled face of Niobe for the 
noise to subside’. Anything, surely, would have 
been better than the image of Niobe, which has 
been robbed of meaning by too many genera- 
tions of hard literary use. 

Mr Hutchinson has many virtues, but when I 
closed his. novel I found myself recalling Ver- 
laine’s remark to Yeats on In Memoriam. 
Tennyson, he said, was ‘too noble, too Anglais, 
and, when he should have been broken-hearted, 
had many reminiscences’. 

Make it new: this is what both Mr Green and 
Mr Naughton succeed in doing in their very dis- 
parate novels. The Sword of Pleasure must put 
its author in the first flight of living historical 
novelists. It is the story of Sulla, as told by him- 
self; and inevitably, the mind goes back to 
I Claudius. It is the measure of Mr Green’s 


| achievement that, without in any way resembling 
Mr Graves’s novel, it is as thoroughly convincing | 


as a re-creation of Roman life and as vivid. Sulla 
is shown as a character of fascinating complexity, 
and the analogies between his story and the world 
of events of today need no emphasis. I have not 
read an historical novel with more pleasure and, 
I think, profit for a long time, and much of the 
pleasure, apart from that derived from the rela- 
tively unfamiliar being made new, came from the 
firmness and suppleness of Mr Green’s. prose. 
Mr Naughton tackles a theme that has been 
done so often that one would think there could 
be nothing new left to say about it: an urban 
working-class childhood in the. Twenties. The re- 
markable thing is that the final effect of One 
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Small Boy is. one of beauty. Mr Naughton shirks 
nothing in. his delineation of life in a Lancashire 
slum, but nothing less sordid or squalid could 
be imagined. This is due partly, I think, to the 
implied contrast between the slum in which his 
Irish’ family lives and the- pastoral scenes of 
County Mayo they cotne from and remember. 
But there are other reasons. Mr Naughton has a 
wonderful ear for speech, and his characters come 
alive triumphantly in their dialogue. What he 
catches so well is the sense of family love. He 
does jt completely unsentimentally and without 
comments; it is there, one feels, as an element in 
which his characters live. As Catholics, the 
M<‘Clouds live in an enclave of their own. What 
I find especially impressive is that Mr Naughton 
is as successful with his non-Catholic characters : 
the little Lancashire boy Herbert, for example, 
who seems to be never at school because he is 
running the house during his mother’s incessant 
pregnancies, is a gem of sympathetic observation, 
a completely rounded character. One Small Boy is 
a novel extraordinarily close to the grain of life. 

Best Seller is a satire on recent developments in 
American publishing, particularly in the paper- 
back industry and the incursions of the public 
relations people into book-promotion. It is 
also about the hypocrisy and the corruption in- 
volved in the deliberate quest for the sensational 
and salacious. The hero re-writes a story of Poe’s 
as a paperback, conducts the syndicated column 
of the publicising parson who is the author of The 
Force of Absolute Belief, and writes the dialogue 
for a famous playwright. It is done with enormous 
zest and I found it very funny: there’s a splendid 
description of a fox-hunt in suburban Long Island 
organised by an Anglophile paperback tycoon. 
My guess is that when this-novel appeared in New 
York a lot of people suddenly found their faces 
red and their ears burning. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Does Not an Arab Bleed? 


The Market of Seleukia. By James Morris. 
Faber. 25s. 

A Reed Shaken by the Wind. By GavIN Max- 
WELL. Longmans. 21s. 


James Morris is a journalist honoured inside 
his own profession. As a reporter he has few 
equals now writing in English: his description, for 
instance, last winter in the Manchester Guardian 
of the organisation of a mountain rescue may well 
be quoted a century hence as an example of how 
good journalism could be in the days when people 
still read newspapers. But he is more than just a 
journalist. Sultan in Oman, published earlier this 
year, was described in these columns by R. H. S. 
Crossman as ‘a minor masterpiece’—and I don’t 
think Crossman exaggerated. It was more than 
journalism because it was a thing in itself, 
observed in its entirety and in depth. 

Mr Morris has not pulled it off again. The Mar- 
ket of Seleukia is an ambitious and somewhat 
pretentious attempt to ‘do a survey’ of the whole 
Middle East, from Muscat and Aden to Teheran 
and Aleppo, at an arbitrarily selected moment of 
time. Now the limiting factor of the journalist is 
most commonly dimensional, the limit of time or 
space. The most obvious —and least important — 
examples are writing to a deadline or to a given 
length. But there is another obstacle of dimen- 
sion which the journalist can rarely avoid and 
almost never overcome: 
tion of subject matter by editorial convenience — 
these three subjects must be’ joined together, 
however inorganically, because that is the only 





it is the arbitrary defini- - 
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way they can all be got into the paper, or this 
matter must be dealt with definitively today, even 
though the facts are not yet complete, because 
_ by tomorrow or next week the news will have 
® _ rolled on to some other and equally ephemeral 
_ high-water mark. 

_ Mr Morris, the brilliance of whose pen ensures 
him the opportunity to publish between stiff 
covers and in his own time, can be free from these 
compulsions, Sultan in Oman was a minor master- 
piece just becausé he rejected the dimensional 
limitations of the journalist and claimed for him- 
self the freedom (and integrity) of literature. This 
time he has chosen to accept one of the least neces- 
sary or purposeful of restrictions by the rather 
silly gimmick of pretending to survey the whole 
Middle East as it stood for a notional minute 
in November 1956, while he held a somewhat 
improbable conversation with an Israeli colonel 
in the Sinai desert. But the whole concept of 
freezing history at a given moment is false. 
It is a device calculated to meet the exigencies 
of a particular edition or a particular editorial 
prejudice, and has’ little to do with portraying in 
the round the multi-dimensional flux of men and’ 
events. 

‘The point seems to be worth making because 
Market of Seleukia is so much less good than Mr 
Morris’ s best. It contains jewels of good writing 
—the portrait of Colonel Boustead upholding the 
British Raj at Mukalla, for example, is deep- 
etched with a. diamond pen, and I shall never 
forget it. Beautifully. done, too, are the descrip- 
tions of Kando, the cobbler of Bethlehem who 
deals in more than cobbler’s leather, of the 
author’s journey to Aswan, and of Belgravia on 
the Persian Gulf. This last is a superb example of 
astringent, yet affectionate, satire. Everywhere, 
indeed, Mr Morris lets his eye take charge, he 
lights on a jewel. But too often in this book he is 
hustling along the treadmill of his own ‘survey’. 
There are far -too many clichés and cloudy 
generalisations—a fair example: “As Britain left, 
the political vacuum was filled by the malicious 
energies of Egypt; and soon the Russians, lumber- 
ing.on to the scene at last, became a Middle 
Eastern power for the first time’—far too many 
questions begged and far too many pieces of 
shoddy writing. 

Contrast Mr Gavin Maxwell. For all the success 
of his earlier books, I doubt if Mr Maxwell is yet 
in the same street as Mr Morris as a craftsman 
writer. He certeinly undertook the journey he 
describes in A Reed "Shaken by the Wind knowing 
little or nothing of Arabs. But by following the 
simple rule—which he could have learned from 
Mr Morris at his best —of recording what he sees 
and feels, and going on looking and feeling till 
he is satisfied he has uncovered what matters, he 

| hag produced not perhaps a minor masterpiece, 
| but an unusual and exceptionally good travel 
book. Taking the tiny, almost lost, community of 
the Marsh Arabs who live north of Basra, he has 
examined them in such detail and with such 
wonder and affection that his story assumes a 
sociological importance he would probably never 
claim for it. 
The problems of the Marsh Arabs may not seem 
to matter very much in the market of Seleukia, 
where the deals of Realpolitik are made. But what 
does matter in the Middle East is that we should 
-— be helped to understand its inhabitants as human 
@ beings and not merely as digits in a political 
__ equation. Does not an Arab bleed? And Jaugh and 
love and shout.and hate? Mr Maxwell’s Arabs do, 
and we know a good deal about how and why. That 
is a.challenge to Mr Morris, which, if he is the 
champion I think he is, he can well take up. 
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These four outstanding books each give the most 
comprehensive coverage of their respective fields 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
Eprrep sy Harotp RosENTHAL 


The fourth OPERA ANNUAL needs no introduction 
for it has oe reviews and articles b 
Harold Rosenthal, Spike Hughes, Karl Ruppel, 
Charles Reid, John "Warrack, Joseph Weohsberg, 
a Eckstein, Andrew pe ia boys many 
others. of operatic photographs in black 
and Seis Bas colour, and mammoth ap ao 
listing every opera house in the world wi 4 
toires and staffs make the new OPERA ANNUAL 
better than ever before. 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S 
ANNUAL 


Eprrep By Evan SENIOR 


Reviews the musical year with articles by Sir John 
Barbirolli, Sir M Sargent, Claude Rostand, 
Alfred Frankenstein, ' John Amis, Larry Adler, 
Rosalyn Tureck, Neville Cardus, Julius Katchen, 
Charlee. Reid, 8. A. Gorlinsky, Kenneth Wright, 
Sir Robert Mayer and many others. There are 32 
peges of glossy photographs and a big record supple- 


25s. each from 


Other outstanding new books 


GRAHAM GREENE 
Joun ATKINS 


An important full length study of the man — 
his work. 


TITIAN 
Dario CEccu 
A new biography of one of the most colourful of 
naissance painters. Illustrated. 21s. 
SEPP JOHN 


CALDER 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE ANNUAL 


Epirep sy Haroitp Hosson 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
ANNUAL covers all the important events of the 
‘theatre in England and abroad with outstanding 
articles by John Osborne, J. W. Lambert, J. C. 
Trewin, Alan Schneider, George Devine, Henry 
Sherek, Eugene Ionesco, Harold Hobson and many 
others. The appendices include a list of world 
premitres and there are 48 pages of magnificent 
glossy stage photographs. 


‘The second 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM ANNUAL 


Eprirep By CamMpBett D1xon 
Trevor Howard, Sir Michael Baleon, Datryl Zanuck, 
Roger Manvell, Peter Ustinov, Orson Welles, Fred 
Madjalany, Favre le Bret, Michael Cacoyannis 
and many others have contributed to the first 
INTERNATIONAL FILM ANNUAL. There are 
56 pages of illustrations, many of them in full colour. 


your bookseller 


THE EDUCATION 
OF AN AMERICAN 
AtaN VALENTINE 


A comparison between the educational methods of 
England and America. 21s. 


CARICATURE 
From Leonarpo To Picasso 


‘An important history of the caricature by Werner 
Hofman, magnificently illustrated. 363. 
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THE STATESMAN 


By Henry Taylor 


with a new introductory preface 
by Professor Leo Silberman 
18s net 


Professor Silberman, in his preface, says of the 
author of this book, which first appeared in 1856: 
“He is one of the bright chain of which the most 
recent link is Stephen Potter with his disreputable 
researches.” 

“Te is am important and fascinating book...acute 
and amusing observations on the way in which men 
in positions of power should, and do, behave.” 
Henry Fairlie in “The Spectator” 

“Tt would not be amiss if every member of the 
House of Commons were to summon the time and 
the patience needed to read this short book.” 
Editorial in “The Times Literary Supplement” 
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THE Organ of the Indien Institute of World Culture, Bangalore 
ARYAN PATH 
Annual £ OCTOBER issue includes articles on 
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Russia, the Atom 
and the West 


“ Russia, the Atom and the West.” 


Soviet. power. 


an 


lined. 
The Reith Lectures will be 
' published weekly in 


beginning 14th November. 





BBC REITH LECTURES 


In the Home Service on Sunday, 10th 
November, George F Kennan gives 
the first of his six Reith Lectures on 


George F. Kennan was U.S.A. Ambas- 
sador to Russia, 1950-52, and is now 
Professor of History at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, U.S.A. 
In his lectures he will review some of 
the major elements. of our problem of 
existing in the same world with the 


Among his principal points will be 
for a general withdrawal 
of both Anglo-American and Russian 
forces from Europe, for a more realis- 
tic appraisal of the situation, in the 
Middle East, and for a complete cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. The importance 
of Anglo-American relations is under- 


The Listener 


Place an order with your newsagent now. 
ABBC Publication Every Thursday 6d 









































Wincs and Spirits. By L. W. Marzison. Penguin 
Books. 5s. 

In his Preface Mr L. W..Marrison thanks his wife 
for overcoming his ‘procrastination’ in writing this 
book. It is sad to report that she would have been 
wiser to tell him to take more time, not less, over 
writing it. He has accumulated a great deal of valid 
information about the methods of distillation of 
spirits and vinification of wines, but he has not taken 
time enough to digest it and reproduce it in a read- 
able form; the book is that particularly inassimilable 
amalgam which is made up of slabs of techhical 
information striated by arch facetiousness. Worse 
still, in the evaluation of wines as they come to the 
table he makes some wildly inaccurate statements— 
_ as, for example, ‘there are no bad Médocs’, ‘cham- 
pagne is made in every vineyard in the world’, and 
‘Graves is a white wine’. There is in fact a little more 
red Graves made than-white, champagne is made only 
in Champagne, and there is quite a bit of bad wine, 
alas, still made in Médoc. Since a Pelican book is 
likely to have, a large sale anyway, it is a pity that 
more trouble was not taken with this one. 

U.P. 


Gramophone Records 


I rnmnx that the most intensely enjoyable Bach 
record that I have heard recently is an excellently 
engineered Vanguard disc containing the A minor 
concerto for flute, violin, harpsichord and strings, 
and the D minor concerto for oboe, violin and 
strings (the latter being a reconstruction of the 
Double Harpsicherd Concerto in.C minor). Both 
works are performed by the Solisti di Zagreb 
under Antonio Janigro with extraordinary musi- 
cality. The feeling for texture and phrase in, for 
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instance, the supremely lovely slow movement of 
the A minor concerto is quite remarkable, and 
throughout both works the unforced rhythmic 
vitality is most exhilarating. Matched against 
standards of this sort performances by Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Rudolf Baumgartner and _ the 
Lucerne Festival String Orchestra of the A 
minor, E major and Double D minor violin con- 
certi sound rather earthbound. They are none 
the less thoroughly sound and decent and enjoy 
a good Archive recording. 

No one issues more Bach than the Archive 
series. But it seems to have a greater success with 
keyboard than with vocal music. In the cantatas 
most of the solo singing is of a standard that no 
one would dream of tolerating in Mozart or 
Verdi. The main exception is a coupling of Christ 
lag im Todesbanden and Tritt auf dem Glaubens-. 
bahn with-Helmut Krebs and Fischer-Dieskau, 
but the rather elderly recording is decidedly poor. 
Recording, choral singing and orchestral playing 
are all good in a coupling of Es erhub sich ein 
Streit and Gott. der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild, 
but apart from the ever-stylish Krebs, the soloists 
could hardly be termed enjoyable. The same 
defect is present on a short ten-inch containing 
Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brot and on a little 
EP recording of Der Freide sei mit dir, and here 
the performances as a whole are a bit plodding 
to boot. Wachet! Betet and Also hat Gott die 
Welt Geliebt are given uneven but passable per- 
formances in Oiseau Lyre. Nor do the Motets fare 
much better. The Thomanerchor sound sadly off 
form on a poorish Archive recording. The Berlin 
Motet Choir is far more efficient if rather slick 
on an indifferent Telefunken recording, but they 
not only (like the Thomanerchor) use no organ 
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accompaniment but even dispense with the con- 
tinuo in Lobet den Herrn, I’m afraid that all these 
discs are only likely to give lasting pleasure to 
those who want to have the music:at all costs. 

In keyboard: music, on the other hand, Archive 
has recently issued some really notable recordings. 
Two discs of organ preludes and fugues are 
superbly performed by Helmut Walcha. He com- 
bines remarkable clarity and definition with 
grandeur of conception, but this latter virtue 
emerges from. the unfolding of a great structure 
and never from sheer bulk of sound. Walcha uses 


_a great range of colour to bring out the character 


of each piece, so that the little A minor (BWV 551) 
is as-gay as the B minor is majestic; but his regis- 
tration is always suitable to the musical context. 
His two-disc recording of Die Kunst der Fuge 
is no'‘less excellent. On a ten-incher Fritz Neu- 
meyer gives exceptionally fine performances of 
the C minor and D major Toccatas. I found his 
grasp of architectural structure almost hypnotic- 
ally compelling. Almost as outstanding are per- 
formances by Ralph Kirkpatrick of the English 
Suites Nos 1 to 4. He uses his harpsichord to 
secure luminous clarity of texture and his playing 
is marked by a wonderfully lively rhythmic sense, 
so that the music really does dance. Only occa- 
sionally, as in the Sarabande of the Third Suite 


- does his registration sound over-massive. 


Schneiderhan and Kempff have recorded the 
Beethoven Violin Sonatas. But scrupulous and 
straightforward though their readings re, 
Schneiderhan’s phrasing and tone is not without 
a touch of dullness, notably in the slow move- 
ments. This is particularly evident. when heard 
against Kreisler and Rupp, whose old records are 
now being reissued by EMI in a series entitled 














| The Genius of Beethoven 


- MASS _IN CG, Op. 86 
|. Soloists—Akademie. Kammerchor— 
.. Vienna Symphony (Moralt) PL 6300 


SYMPHONY No. LIN C, Op. 21 
Bamberg Symphony 
SYMPHONY No. 7 IN A, Op. 92 


Pro ‘Musica Symphony (Perlea). — 
PL 9120 


SYMPHONY No. 6 IN F, Op. 68 
| (Pastoral) 
| Vienna Symphony (Klemperer) PL 6960 


SYMPHONY No. 9 IN D MINOR 
(Choral), Op. 125 


Soloists—Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde—Pro Musica Symphony 
€Horenstein) PL 10,000 


SONATA No. 30 IN E, Op. 109 
SONATA No. 31 IN A FLAT, Op. 110 


SONATA No. 32 IN C MINOR, Op. 111 
Friedrich Witwer, piano PL 9900 





Complete catalogue from your deater or from 
VOX. PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 
221 Oxford Strset, London, W.1 
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OCTOBER RELEASE 


SMETANA 
THE 


BARTERED BRIDE 


OPERA IN 3 ACTS 
Sidsiise, Chorus & Orchestra of the 
- PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: JAROSLAV VOGEL 
LPV 91-93 
Write for list and name of nearest stockist 
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An English Coxswain 


Harnessing 
the atom 


Life-boats aren’t 
driven by atomic 
power. They are 
kept going solely by 
voluntary contributions. Nearly one mil- 
lion pounds a year-are needed: send your 
contribution, no matter show small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
 LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
@, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.BE., M.C., T.D., M.A. 








6-9 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.1, CLErkenwell 1625/, 





brilliantly played by 


DENNIS BRAIN 


Concerto No. 1 in E flat major 


Concerto No. 2 in E flat major 
with the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

; conducted by 
WOLFGANG SAWALLISCH 
$3CX1491 


co_umBia @ 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid.) 


33% r.p.m. Long Playing Record 





E.M.I, RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 











‘Great Recordings of the Century’ which is well 
worth the attention of all. but hi-fi maniacs. 
Kreisler’s. playing on. a disc containing the Third 
and Fourth Sonatas is superb. His interpretation 
may be a bit romantic for austere taste. But his 
understanding and grasp of the music is pro- 
found, his tone is wonderfully sweet and his 
phrasing has an extraordinary eloquence. The 
recording cannot match. the sound of the DGG 
but it wears its years remarkably well. 

-_Both the Hungarian Quartet on Columbia and 
the Budapest Quartet on Philips have now com- 
pleted. their recordings of Beethoven’s quartets. 
So far as Op. 18 is concerned, I am in no doubt: 
the vitality, high spirits and precision of the Buda- 
pest (who.throughout enjoy far superior record- 
ing) win hands down. In the three quartets of 
Op. 59 they are still ahead—but by a narrower 
margin. The muscularity and dash of their play- 
ing is exciting and Beethovenian, whereas in No. 
2. the Hungarians lack strength and sound too 
smooth, although their scherzo is fierce enough. 
But in; for instance, the slow movement of No. 3 
one begins to note a certain lack of inner feeling 
in the Budapest, while the rather hard tone of the 
leader becomes obtrusive and monotonous. By the 
time I reached the late quartets these doubts had 
hardened into objections. Isolated movements like 
the scherzo of Op. 135 are brilliantly carried off, 
but elsewhere their performances sound curiously 
empty as though they were moving across strange 
country. The Hungarians lack the Budapest’s 
vitality of line and rhythm, but they often sound 
more meaningful in this music and at times they 
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touch a hushed vein-of poetry. The trouble is that 
they lack incisiveness and tension and thus often 
fail to sustain what opens well. Nonetheless in a 
coupling of Op. 127 and. 135 I just prefer them. 
But EMI may reissue some of the pre-war Busch 
recordings and neither of these new sets can touch 
their performances of the late quartets. 

Finally, very brief notes on some recordings of 
Beethoven’s orchestral. music. HMV have issued 
in their ‘Great Recordings’ series performances of 
the first three concertos by Schnabel. In the C 
minor he is clearly in far from top form while the 
recording is atrocious, and this is doubtless why 
it has not previously been available. Yet it is to 
my mind well worth hearing for the unique 
stylistic insight that Schnabel offers into this 
music. RCA has issued a brilliant if somewhat 
harsh recording of a performance of the Eroica by 
Reiner and the Chicago SO, which although 
lacking the full majesty of Klemperer is in its way 
exceedingly fine. Klemperer’s Fifth is available 
on a ten-inch Columbia. It is a measured, apollon- 
ian performance eschewing all superficial excite- 
ment, but its proportions are immense. Vox offers 
exceptional value in the form of a one-disc record- 
ing of the Choral Symphony, performed by 
Horenstein with remarkable force and authority. 
The final movement is particularly successful, and 
although the recording is not of top class the 
balance is excellent. The same is true of recordings 
of good performances by Horenstein of the Fifth 
and the Jupiter which Vox has fitted on to a single 
disc— again unusually good value. 

PETER HEYWoRTH 








We Week-end Competition 


No. 1445 Set by Bystander 


Competitors are asked to submit a verse (10 
lires’-or less) in which all the following words 
occur: bydaw, by-pass, by-play, by-word. En- 
tfies by 21 November. 


Result of No. 1442 Set by Arthur Marshall 


These Foolish Things, in the song by Eric 
Maschwitz and Jack Strachey, ‘remind me of you’. 
The ‘Things’ were largely de luxe articles, ¢.g., 
gardenias; the Ile de France, wild strawberries, 
long excited cables; etc. Competitors are invited 
to write, either in thé same or a new form, a 
chorus of choruses “featuring altogether more 
humdrum and Jets’ attractive articles. 

Report 

Competitors were numerous and they lashed 

merrily out in a wide range of things they con- 
sidered suitable — beans in tomato, Mrs Dale, cab- 
bage, Wapping, the telly, dentures, custard, socks, 
tea-bags, and Elvis Presley, who (don’t ask me 
why) was mentioned no fewer than fourteen times. 
The 8-line: limit, imposed by a prudent editor, 
miade a full chorus impossible, but even then only 
five competitors could keep up the delightful pace 
through 8 lines. Of these, Guy Hadley’s admirable 
entry was just edged out by the splendid sourness 
of the first three printed (who share the prizes). 
There follow couplets from the other finalists. 


The Old-Tyme dancing in the Baths at Norbury, 
The way you always liked your milk-shakes— 
strawberry, , 


A grubby T-shirt,. lettered ‘I love Elvis’, 
Split jeans—and just a glimpse of tide-marked 


pelvis, 

The plimsolls laced with strings—these ghoulish 
things 

Resigned me to you .. . 

But now a dog-end floats alone— monastic 

In puddled froth on our Espresso plastic, 

And when the juke-box sings 

‘These Foolish Things’ I find me the loo. . . 

Davip CLIMIE 


A thin Brown Windsor. sown with soft, sad 
_ croutons, 

Filet d’agneau? Revenons 4 tes moutons! 

The songs my stomach sings, 

These foolish things remind me of you. 

A whiff of sauerkraut in Earls Court Station, 

Risottos left to burn; an eructation, 

Oh, how your Vol Au Vent clings . . . 

These foolish things remind me of’ you. 
Davin YATES MASON 


The sav’ry remnant of an odd suspender, 

The old préss cuttings when you changed your 
-- gender, . 

J. F. MARSHALL 


The way you tried to do a Steeleman skiffle, 


The way you talked your Francoise Sagan piffle. 
E. TINDALL 


A plastic sausage in a transport diner, 
Those awful curtains by a mad designer. 
Ross MACMANUS 


Your ‘Surely, not again!’ whenever I go 
The Gentian Violet on your — 

H. IBALL 
The eg of Worker you wrapped fish and chips 


The corset which you used wo crush your hips in. 
AUSTIN BAKER 
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Soustly pris 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 
Fortnightly Service to and from 


CAPE TOWN PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES_ 4: 
AND BEIRA 








FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“ City of Port Elizabeth ” 
“City of Exeter” 

"City of Durban” 
“City of York ’’ 7 
These ships represent a 
notable advance in design, 
amenities and perfection 
of detail. Superb accom- 
modation for 100 
passengers 


Passages periodically 
available by cargo vessels 
to Egypt, East Africa, India 
and Pakistan; also via Canada 
and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern 
ports and Australia 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 12-20, Camomile Street, London, E.6.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1 








“, .. makes all the difference to me and the 
two boys—that extra £6 a week . 


Nobody ever had a better husband. “I can look 
after you now,” he said to: me one day, “but I’ve got | 
to know you'll be all right in the future, too.” And 
he wrote to the Prudential that very evening, 

I’ve been a widow for three years now—but never 
a day passes without my being grateful to.Jack’s fore- 
sight. The “Heritage” policy he took out with the 
Prudential brings me in a steady £6 a week until the 
boys are grown up. It makes all the difference. 
Every family should have this security. 










Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 





















































City Lights 


Sirius Rising 


The hound of heaven is difficult to accept and © 


impossible to ignore. Even the City, which prides 
itself on its ability to translate everything from a 
strike to an earthquake into prices, is hopelessly 
bemused‘ there is no recent ‘precedent for the 
appearance of a new constellation. Prices have 
been left to take care’ of themselves while the City 
goes dog-gazing, and if they slip a little, who 
cares? On Wall Street it has been much the same. 
_ Stock markets have been distracted from distrac- 
tion by distraction, and prices have stopped 
falling. 

The atmosphere, however, seems to be lighter. 
Investors, much like the rest of us, seem ready to 


change their mood of sullen resignation for one . 


of excited expectancy. When the markets come 
back to life, prices are likely to rise. Everyone 
warms.to the prospect of a race, and crash pro- 
grammes are in the air. Even if the cost of fire- 
works is. to be reckoned in ‘scientists rather than 
production, the American economy may get back 
some sense of ‘direction; closer Nato c0-opera- 
tion will have économic side-effects, and it will 
take a good many dollars to convince the floating 
voter of the West’s technical superiority. K. 
claims that sputnik competitions are better than 
bomb competitions. It is certainly more fun set- 
ting off fireworks than digging holes in the ground. 
. * * 
The gold reserve is convalescent. Last month 


$250m was borrowed from the Ex-Im Bank and . 


$133m had to be paid over to the European Pay- 
ments Union to settle the September account: 


anything more than $117m would be a genuine . 


improvement in the reserve. It rose by $243m, and 
this increase—plus the £9m surplus earned with 
the EPU—may seem a good performance for a 
time of year when sterling is usually weak. But 
the rise in the reserve must have been due almost 
entirely to.a partial reversal.of the speculative 
movements which hit it so badly in the “two 
previous months—and only a quarter of the gold 
lost in those two months has so far been re- 
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covered. The EPU surplus, when account is taken 
of the sharp worsening in the German and Swiss 
positions, is rather disappointing. Perhaps -France 
and Holland are doing better — it is certainly worth 
noticing that the franc has hardened considerably 
since it became obvious that M. Gaillard would 
succeed in his government-making—and other 
sterling countries may be spénding heavily. But 
it is clear that even Blood-and-Iron has not pulled 
it off yet. 
* * * 

The weakness of sterling, the government’s 
only excuse for its masochistic policies, is really 
rather puzzling. There is no evidence that British 


_ costs are particularly high or that the constantly 


disappointing performance of British exporters is 
due tothe size of thrir wage bill. If wages went 
on rising. faster than output there might be 
trouble eventually, but wages have been rising 
less rapidly this year than last, and other coun- 
tries are miuch more badly placed in this respect 
than we are. It is true that we devalued once 
before and that people who go in for international 
banking should expect trouble. But this is hardly 
enough to explain why the little men ‘in Zurich 
should have such little confidence in Britain’s 
economic future or why they should always be 
ready to sell their sterling at a moment’s notice. 

One ‘is tempted to wonder whether the little 
men in-Zurich really have much to do with it at 
all.. Freezing wages may not be a matter of vital 
economic importance but it is a matter of vital 
political concern to Mr Thorneycroft. The people 
most likely to regard wage increases as economic 
disaster and to throw up sterling are disillusioned 
government supporters—and the boom in dollar 
securities earlier this year showed how much 
their disillusion can cost the gold reserve. It is 
the City, to a large extent, which decides whether 
sterling should be strong or weak. One banker 
mutters gloomily over lunch to a Swiss colleague; 
a harmless sale of sterling is interpreted as an- 
other sign of foreign uneasiness, is reported as 
such and breeds. another. Above all, there are a 
very large number of British firms -—traders, 
bankers and international companies—who are 
able to switch out of sterling whenever they feel 
that the government is letting the country go to 








Then you should know about the GC. D: Indicator—the complete . 
family planner. There are only a few certain days in ach month when it is 
possible for a woman to conceive a child and the C. D. Indicator shows 

accurately and reliably in advance which days these are. Now.every woman 





can choose, and-control by entirely natural methods, when her-baby shall be =~ 
_ born. Equaily useful for those who wish to conceive and 


for those who must postpone pregnancy, 
the C. D. Indicator is approved by 
highest medical and religious 
authorities. 





For further free Sermetion write 
i eehats to the G. D. Indicator 


NSS 4, Avery Sea ee London,W i. 
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the dogs. The behaviour of sterling and the 
course of government economic policy will in- 
evitably be coloured by whatever theories the 
financial community chooses to hold—unless the 
government enforces a better theory of its own. 
Taurus 

















The Chess Board 


No. 417. The Blessing of Correspondence 


For those who can spare the time, there is nothing 
like correspondence chess to improve their strength 
and to test variations.. As for my suggestion to test the 
interesting Lopez line (3) . . .; P-QR3; (4) B-R4, 
P-QKt4; (5) B-Kt3, Kt-R4; (6) B x P ch, I have had 
some interesting comments, and I understand that 
one or two correspondence games are in progress. I 
hope there will be a good many more, and I shall be 
glad to see them. Meanwhile, Dr P. C. Wason sent 
me_an interesting correspondence game he won against 
a young competitor in the championship of Israel. 

(1) P-K4, P-K3; (2) P-Q4, P-Q4; (3) Kt-QB3, Kt-KB3; (4) 
B- Kes, B-K2; (5) P-K5, KKt-Q2; (6) P-KR4, P-QB4; (7) Kt-Kt5, 


I should have liked them to test my my ape eo (7). 
3) BO: sO Loy a strong re oe 


Q:R5 ch, 
ab BR Rey 5a rae (12) B- 2, 
(14) P! (K Ay -. 


Rx R, K-K 
oy aH yer) pa BBI; use ORs, BOS 

Te reven 2 -R7, 

4; (25) 'p- 6, B-K3; (28. a . x z% (27) P x B(Q) 
RB Bl; (28) .Kt x P, resigns. viously x Kt would be 
countered by (29) R-K1 ch, Mog 

Another well deserved book-token for this ‘ Readers’ 
Own’ week will go to J. D. Taylor who, in a corres- 
pondence game against a Yugoslav player, reached this 
position. /2kr4/1p1kt1pb1/1q2p2kt3pPpKtQ/p1 pP4/P1 
P5/1P1Kt2PP/R1B4K/. Taylor was Black and thinks he 
might have tried... R-KR1, but what he did play was 
interesting enough. (1) . . . Kt x KP; (2) P x Kt, Kt- 
KKt5; (3) Kt-KR3, R-KRI; (4) Q x KBP, B x KP; 
(5) Kt-KB3, R x Kt (6) P x R, Q-B7; the choice for 
White now being either to give a perpetual himself or 
to force Black to do so after (7) P x Kt, Q x Kt ch; 
(8) K-Ktl, B x P ch; (9) K x B, Q-B7 ch, etc. 

My third chessbook token goes to J. H. Rule who, 
having not yet graduated beyond our weekly 4-pointer 
for beginners, claims beginner’s luck in a (somewhat 
unorthodox) game he played against a fellow-tyro. 
Playing White he soon reached this position. /rl bqk2r/ 
ppp1p2p/2kt2p1b/3p4/2BPP1 QKt/8/PPP2PPP/RKt2 
K2R/. After Q-R5 ch, K-Q2 he proudly announced a 
mate in 4; and since ‘ beginners’. luck’ should be 
encouraged, this might as well serve as A of this week’s 
competition, no doubt the easiest ever of our 4-pointers 
for beginners. 

B is a draw and should be easy enough for 6 ladder- 
points. C (for 7) is not so easy, but quite a beauty 


and almost a classic. It’s a draw too. ' Usual prizes, 
Entries. by 18 November. 


1-B3 3; {19) Q-R7 
22) Bx Kt, Kt x3; 


B: W. V. Holzhausen C: Leonid Kubbel 
1910 1909 











REPORT on No. 414. Set 19 October. 


A: (1) 2 2 , P-B3; (2) B7 ch, R-K?2; (3) B x P! etc. 
B: (5) K-Ktl!, Q any; (6) K (or P) % ne P-Kt4; (7 be x P e.p. etc. 
Cc: (1) P-Ke3i tl forced PRO Kt5 2 iced 


(3) R- ch; (4) , P-Q7! 
(R-R3?); (6) P-R4, P= 0, RBS ct & Kekeyi R-B4!; 
(9) R-QKtl, K-Kt4; (10 Re R-K4; (11) R-Kt5, etc. 

Many correct solutions. Prizes: G. Abrahams, C. 
Allen, A. E. Harris, R. Hayward, J. Mitchell, C. 
Sandberg. 





























































NEW STATESMAN 








PERSONAL PERSONAL —continued 
LAT in Rome for exchange London flat ‘CORD: Shops: with a Diff ! Folk 
,.. of house, Basten, Box 6261. R* .Music from we 30 ‘countries; “specialist 
IMPLE Mediterranean cottage (Spain?) ssics; _ famous coat artists; 
S badly needed by Univ. home from emg Senge — a. = 4 2S records 
tropics. £350 i or local. Heath St., tees d (al prone hop, 72, 
Write BM/P ‘% ae Clas non gees (also carries full range 





CoTsvOLD hideout in sunny valley to 
let--furn. for winter. 3 bedrooms, A 

*phone. Mod. con. Studio available near y 
pottery. 2 hrs. Fadennoe. 4} gns. Box 6269. 


XFORD grad., m., 30s, sks. compan. (m.), 
Xmas ndzy Italian Riviera. 6283. 


ACHELOR (24) seeks same to arrange 
Christmas holiday. Box 6324 


LAY offers accommodation two or three 
anys weekly. . eae old 
cottage, Kent, in exchange for help with gar- 
den upkeep. Suitable for author or authoress 
engaged own work.: Fond of ‘coufitty 
animals. First interview London. Please 
write, stating basic particulars, Box 6275. 


ANAGER fearing 
Mf tition seeks change 26 ble mat wi: 


ing.. Box 6248. 
Wr. in Tangier. From December, 
B. in luxury flat.. Write Moore, 31 


Rue . Sitter, Tangier, Morocco. 


A®tTStT family, girl 34 years, baby ex- 
pected, need :reliable, cheerful girl as 
mother’s help December-May. Own room, 
simple ‘duties; must like country. Weare, 
Whitsbury, Nr. Fordingbridge, .Hants. 
T's CHER requires . furn. bed-sitter in 

London for week-ends al — 
Rice, St. Hilary’s, Sevenoaks, Ken’ 


Coparye tie, 3 “we a cost £24. 





























TALIAN siessons__reqd. _ preferably os 
I Italian student, Hamps. area. Box 6229. 
REJECTION slips? Experienced writer re- 

vises / edits a wor 6224. 

HE Bann Headington, Oxford. 
TR liege} Hostel, in beautiful set- 
- ~ nceats Oxford, with good food 

accommodation. ilable for 








British 0, New Oxford St., 
WC. Cinclodes new and secondhand Jazz 
pea Call in and listen or send for lists. 


ee pubtioh books. at authors’ whole / part 
Sound work sold; receipts to 
author, “Wineereon, 20 Took’s Court, C.4 








RS. Harris, Cragnor, Carbis Ba Siete 
holiday home for children. "Rroebel 
Diploma. ood references. 











‘TYPEWRITERS. Modern Portable 
machines for hire from £1 monthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for details. 
gy girls seek domestic posts, pref. 
ir’, Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 
Walton t., $.W.3. KEN. 1586. 
HHILIP Humphreys, Psychologist, 69 


Prince’s Gate, S. $.W.7. 


KENsington 8042. 

ACS 2 Blip,’ “The Flying Saucerers,’ 
+ ee. a new ay for 

the t — 3s Catalogue fr. Benjamin 

Pollock, Ltd., 44 Monmouth Street, W.C.2. 


vers Corrected. Sight improved with- 
: lasses. Qualified Bates bee KH 
onan, z 9. Gloucester Road, 
KNightsbedoe 7323 
LEXANDER Technique, Eric de Peyer, 
7 Wellington Sq., S.W.3. SLO. 3141. 
FOREIGN Language an asset. 
posts for girls—p.g. accom. exchanges 
avail. Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7. 
UMANISM-—a modern outlook. Write: 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 
OW to write and sell. Send to-day for 
Free Folder. “What’s In It For You.’ The 
Writer, 124 New Bond St., London, W.1. 
we for Profit. Send today for interest- 
7 free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. E/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Kensington, 





























oa Summer Schools, 1958 and 1959. Apply: 
Secretary, Ruskin College, Oxford. 


gene ggg — newcomers urgently 
needed. Why not send us your work for 








advice? Film scripts also —. . 
encouraged, technique. assiste est 
Associates, 12 Hanover Street, W.1. 

pone ns 


REAR ATICommecolons, 
ters, ts, houses, 
design. Suk econ. Design Unit. Baye Sos, 
Lae School of os 38 King’s Road, 
W.3. KENsington 1. 
MODERN printing = = 
equirements. Letter! s. — 
publications. Design Unit. BAY. 3 
AXON England: 29 Nov. eae at 
S Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; also “ Hand- 
loom Weaving.” 
2 WHOLE-plate prints are included in my 
ay RE 
Anthon' anting, togra rT, y 
Gastum, N.W.8 MAL 3300. 
aliens ia the ene of a World 
y= Fo: x..3 If so, please write 
Box 6296. 








out to individual 




















DITING, _ rewriting. / stories / 
pamphlets. Rapid prof. serv. ak 6002. 
SocrtoLocy, we, Sones 
music, play-r — 
—are you wey  -.. F. ite See On 
gressive League; 20 Be CS. 2 
REST ~ School — sees 
course, Lng gh 27 two January 2, for 
those wishing to staff of these y9 


summer camps, for s of 

Details from Mrs. pp © 

Ave.; Gillmgham, 

LFAYE. the beaten or and choose 

Christmas Cards at The Caravel 

Moxon St. (off Marylebone High St.), 
UAKERISM. sadgemeion ee he 

ractice of the Religious ‘ 

pplication to Friends 











Euston Rd., N-W.1 
S want d 
Sct tid, oh Sn of Fiction Wat 
House 

Wi. We 2 work on a 15% 

of sales ba’ (no cian fee), unsuitable 
rejection. We 

also offer an 


= reasons for 

& fees for our Soa & Criticisms, & suc- 
cess letters from students. 

NW AY o. Available for Meeti 

Concerts, Priv. gc ye capacity 38 
Dences 250. Excellent 
i Small aa & = committee £00 pon also avail 
y Halil, Red Lion 


TALIAN, Pe German, Rome, Sor- 
I ‘ Coach to Univ. 
Chanda 


Ent, 1. -for-hols. 
4c Howord Fe Rd., NW HAM. 7322. 


Kes, Success for 
You. No HOY sale No Fees uition. Free 

‘Know-How Seite, to Wri Suc- 
a Ps wg Foy School. of eg Writ- 
124 New Bond Street, W: 


ABANDON H ee now! ee “Public 
ship “Aetis. 41 Woclecenbe Road, <Eo 


Co 











ile 














DUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 

ances sent under plain cover. Write or 

oat - our free price list now. a 2 Dept. 
, 34 Wardour Street, London, 


“ONDON Contact Lens Centres, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W.1. Booklet sent. 
Def terms. Branches: Oxford, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Paris. 
FOREIGN girls, domesticated and willing, 
long/short periods available. Eductour, 
10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7. KNI. 4132. 


FAMILY Pisaning ith 

Confidential brochure giving © detailed ex- 
lanation of medically approved method used 
by millions of couples throughout the world 
now avail. 1s. post free. een eter Advisory 
Centre (CU), 16 Ingestre Place, W.1. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


‘OLONEL Pewter in Ironicus b 
anno Colonel Pewter’s wor 




















sible nonsense . . . ranks with the worlds of 
Al Coe 8 Lil Abner and Lewis Carroll’s 
Alin Devil From your bookshop. 


és ed. Pall ‘Mall Press, 123 Pall Mall, $.W.1. 
|g el to the Wolfenden Report on 
homosexuality, ‘Judge Not’ by Aymer 
Roberts is an pager pens autobiographical 
study of an urgent socia . Any book- 
seller or len Press, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4, Demy, 196 pages. 16s. 
FOR publication on 11 November. ‘Intel- 
lectual Calculus,’ by F. N. Ball. A 


nomi v developed from an analysis of 
certainty. Price 21s. Prospectus on 
application from The Thames Bank Pul 
ing Compzny, Ltd., Henley Hall, Ipswich. 
Amos on the : aS the Seven Per 

Fut of Left and 
‘ Bewaie? after Brighton, Bi, 9 














dl in the 
November Labour ig Is. <n. 
Or, 9s. a mgs a from NS, 134 Ballards 


Lane, London, N.3 
E an-Atlantic 
World’. October 





42°. a year for new 

monthly “Western 
issue = debate of the month on Algeria. 
Details from London Representative, 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


N his book, “You'll | Ser published earlier 
att pore coriy Larsen seedling devciopmes —— 


{foreshadowed in his exch —_ oa 
the fi 16s. 
& Co., 178-202, on" Portland § St., 
COoRrvo., Copies of seven issues - Deal 
derata’ containi: rvine prices still 
avail, 10s, post free. 6 Vigo St., London, W.1. 
HE-Humanist’ is the journal of Scientific 
Humanism (monthly is., p.a. 
Spec. copy, ‘Living with Reality, 
trand Russeli’s ‘Faith of a Rationalist,’ 
R.P.A., 40 Drury Lane, W.C.2. 
MAN'S World now contains a 32-page 
Male Art phy Supplement. 
ls, 6d. monthly from newsagents. 


MOUNTAINEERING Autumn list ready. 
* Chyngton Books, Seatord, Sx. Eng. 











free. 











ORLD affairs, economics, socialism, Rus- 

sia, communism: books a ae 
ASeian Hammersmith Bkshp, 

books in 7 rooms. 

"Eeasieny a N.W.8. MAI: 





“Au Pair’ ° 


sean ae : 
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MEN OF THE WORLD 
know where they're going 
—and how to 

'o get there. On any 
Air France service 

you will find discerning 
travellers—flying on the 
new ‘Super Starliner’ 
nonstop across the Atlantic, 
on the Eastern Epicurean 
through India to Japan, 
or on planes to almost anywhere 
in the world, They expect to 
find precisely the same standards 
on every Air France flight 

— good food, good wine, good 
service and good company. 

Your travel agent has full details. 


AIR FRANCE 




























Week-énd Crossword 276 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 276, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 19 Nov. 


NEW STATESMAN :- 
ACROSS 
1. Horse with a rider on? (9). 


6. Kind of English graduate 
without error (5). 


9. Presented for a penny fee 29. 














perhaps (7). 


enced (8). 


> a woman (10). 








12. Kind of country in which the 
fields are left undrained (6). 


14. The oS. returns to have €@ 4 ‘This paper said it -more 


17. An old relic peshape gets 


round a single female (10). 
19. If let this mark would turn 7 Defame the one who comes 
red (4). . ; : down after a second (7). 
22. Star putting tennis authority g The eccentric makes the 


26. Apollyon is a wicked fellow 
(7). 


9 NOVEMBER 1957 
27. ‘I will speak 
use none’ (Hamlet) (7). 


consumer (5) 


10. The colouring shows that 
mother has signs of an 
operation internally (7). 1. Demonstration, but it needs 44 

11, It is useful for pressing a k 
tart embracing the inexperi- 2, Abstain from music (7). 


3. Drug not quite sufficient for 


DOWN 
correcting (5) 
Florence Nightingale, 
example (6). 


peculiarly (5, 5). 


15. Disown: at heart it is a St = ‘ 
matter of misbehaviour with 5. on without any ego? 


6. Begged to be a drunkard 
interrupted by an expression 


of disgust (8). 


in the sky (6) domestic react differently 
xz Ea 23. Agents for genuine moun- (9). 
tains (8). 13. Make a change in 


centre-foward—he is 
chief culprit (10). 


——toher, but. 14. Though it is uneven, I fight 


in the engagement (9). 


Festival without a second 16. Confuse the crazy in liquor 


(8). 


The boy holds a periodic 18. Survive others, but finally 
payment for paternity (9). 


dismissed? (7). 

20. Disease caught on holiday 
time (7). 

21. Iris on the bottle (6). 

. Girl who may have issue (5). 


25. Cut legs up (4). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 274 


for 














PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 274 
the Richard Curtin (Sydney, NSW), 
the. Mrs R. M. Brocklebank (Liver- 

pool), A. R. Lloyd (Cambridge) 








LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cont. from p. 632 


WHERE TO STAY—continued 





LIVING Research and Leisure Courses at | 


Braziers, ipeten, Oxon (2 hrs. London). 
See also Personal. 


ER Modern Method for Verbatim ae 
and -Grade Secretarial ork 


is Seesotypine (Machine ‘shorthand’). 
and easy to learn, Used penal be 
business concerns and official bodies at 
and abroad. Suitable ~ — —— ye 
Call for egy (oe alg ES 4 
evening 5 6 Colles, 
ee i MOL st 5104 

UITION by post for Lond. Univ. ees 
TS Diplomas: also for G.C.E., Lon tee, 
po - Mod. fees, . instalments. 
Prosp. from D._ Parker, .A., LL.D. 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


Mean sous Gate Soncetacee College 
offets intensive training for high-grade 


secretarial tments for araduanee and 
other mor Ae «ne oe — ae group begins 
11 Nov. Foreign 
tion. a = For Se) details and 
interview a Pp Bay 
Road, eh nd ws. Frings 3320. 
SECRETARIAL Training, ins, especially for 




















er graduates and udents, 
eo" d intensive 14-week - —s 
rite Organi Secretary, Davies’s, 
Addison Road, W.14. PARk.8392. 








UCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 


Private tion. BAYswater 1786. 
AVE you a Grasshopper Mind? A mind 
that’ nibbles at and masters 
nothing. Pelmanism will ena 


lop your mental powers 
enerally.. Write for a free copy of ‘ The 
Saas of Success’, which describes the 
Course.  Pelman institute, 67__ Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore St., ee 1411. 
ATHEMATICAL er in pre- 
paration. for G.C.E. a or a nS, 

also scholarship entrance. 
EARN. Touch- in 1-2 — Pri- 
a seen leggy Sutton. FLA. 7967. 


interpretation and a 


ier ae eke 


Por pene, tied i 7 music one con- 
ungarian refugee, 
secks sti Wh Ey cok cota or tenie ck 
p Whibehocee Lane, South Norwood, 
No. LIVingstone. 4761, or 
oo to nef Revesz. 

BOE a Cor Anglais tuition. PAR. 9215, 

OF K. Jane Le Touzel, rete 


WHERE TO STAY 
INTER Botidaye in lovely count Pp - 
wi surrndgs. Rec. rion, Soneind te. 
Terms mod. Steanbridge, Nr.- Stroud, Glos. 
WINTER holidays? . Yes, if sta se 
Mead, Hatfield Heath, Ni 
omy fy mariene (Hatfield Heath 263), where 
you get excellent food, warmth & comfort 
Bees | Farm, Robertsbridge, eaten 
Comfortable accommodation good 
food. Special winter Rg Ey — 
journey from Chari ‘oss. Riding Sta 
Coarse fishing. Tel 146. . 
| eager ved anne at 
beautiful acres. 


Entirely tarian. 
Treatment 





you to con- 



































outers, rest, epoeninn. 


»House, Sale- 


for terms & brochure, ~g ~o 
hurst, OS Roterebeldge. Sx. obertsbridge 126. 





A WARM winter assured for guests at this 
small, friendly hotel for late holidays, 
winter rest or convalescence. Special terms to 
ot Dec. (fully booked 18- 25 Nov.) 5/74 gns., 
. full board, “<7 tea, htd. bedroom (cent. 
= big. throughout), No gratuities. —. in bed 


chge. Facg. Sth., opp. covrd po 
ormanhurst Private otel, 


Reson. fi rdrs. 
conte St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Hastings 4784. 





D4yves, centre of Winter sports, offers 
lovely holidays. Privat-Hotel eisser, 
Davos-Dorf, Switzerland, in every centre of 
the sport places offers comf, accom., delicious 
food. Special reduced terms 6 Jan. to 8 Feb. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





ACCOMMODATION—continued 





AIR HOLIDAYS 
SEVILLE—TANGIER—PALMA 


Tours. commencing 27 December and in 
eh. and April, with travel entirely by 


ee nights eac at eville, 

Tangier and Palma, Majorca. Inclusive 
cost 48 Guineas. 
Write or phohe for Circular Air Tours 
brochure to 

WINGS LIMITED, 

48(C) Park Road. ae Street, London, 
Tel. AMBassador 1001, Ext. 42. 





House in 53 ~ 


s° and , 
desiged. Health ectures. Write 





BY AIR TO SKI 
THIS WINTER 


During the coming winter sports season 
all our sagen to Austria and Switzerland 
comfortable Viking aircraft via 
Ziirich. "Yet charges for a full fort- 
night’s holiday, a full course 
of ski-instruction, .are pa low. 


HGCHSOLDEN. One. “of Auistria’s. ° 
highest ski resorts at 6,790 feet. Inclu- 
sive charges from £36 2s. 6d. (low season) 
to £39 15s 


SEEFELD. A very ‘popular centre in 
the Tyrol. anges a £39 17s. 6d. 
(low season) to £40 15s. 


DAMULS. An ___ off-the-beaten-track 
centre in the Vorarlberg, well provided 
with ski-lifts and standing 4,700 
sea-level. Charges from £34 12s. ‘6d. 
(low season) to £37 15s. 
SCHWEFELBERG. This new resort, 
with a big ski-lift, - is high in the moun- 
tains of Berne. You may not meet 
— English ski-ers, but Schwelfelberg 

dy popular with the Swiss. Ski- 
lift to 5,500 ft. Charge £43 5s. 

7 * * 
WHY RAMBLERS SKI TOURS ARE 
big BEST: 

. Air tra 

. A full "Tectnight abroad. 

. Inexpensive charges. 
ae ee altitude resorts. 
« «+ Full ski-school course. included. 

Ask for our programme now 


RAMBLERS’. ASSOCIATION 
48c Park Rd., Baker ‘St. NW. 
Tel. AMB. 





YY Cpesal roy mg to take a winter holiday 

after that “flu... . There are 
“ap tania to chdose from. Our -onsme wd 
will ‘be ased to advise P het even Sat y 
afternoons or ——, cannot come 
at other times. Please en pe an appointment 
without obligation. Hotac, Hotel Accommoda- 
tion ee 93 Baker St. -» W.1. WEL. 2555. 





programme of Easter holidays is 


FU Sderek d by Educational Travel Association. 


at lowest — such as 12-day tour of Italian 
Art foment £37 inclusive:. 12-day tour of 


the ie oe towns, £32. Many 
pedo ene centre ys from £23 10s. No 
pene. holiday value has ever been offered. At 


ETA. Tours, 3 357 2 eg th jon WC 





Own facils 
.Rabens, MAI. 92 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Spend Christmas on Skis with one of 
our Christmas/New Year parties or join 
a cheerful Christmas or New Year House 
Party in England (near London, in Berk- 
shire, Surrey or near Stratford-on-Avon). 
We can also offer Christmas arrangements 
in the sun—in Vienna or in Florence. 


ERNA LOW, 47 (NS) ae. Pmt 
Road, London, — = 9ll & 





G2? Gay This Winter! Ski with the Club 

Mediterranee of Paris at Serre Chevalier, 

ey » or Leysin, + pon pet came a 
ang experts. y t 

Delicious food and free wine. Travel Coun- 

sellors, Ltd., 139 Kensington High St. (entr. 

in Wrights Lane), London, W. 8. WES. 1517. 


FOOD AND DRINK 








Gear = Wall Chinese Restaurant, 33 Ox- 


W.1. GERrard 4713, for the 
best ‘Chinese food in London. Parties 





ED-sit. room. Large comfortable priv. 
house Hampstead Gdn. Sub. SPE: 7684. 
H4NpPs. for 1, ige. fur. B/S, Igs. k., b. 
Ev. priv., own bell. Tel. M I. 2821. 
eS ag sent furn. dbl. div. rm. & 
. & C., use bth. HEN, 6437. 
SUNNY room. to let Highgate, 5 a & 
b’fast. ARC. 3658 or MOU. 
CHARM. rm. for yng. woman in wer. flat 
Kens. Use K., B. 3gns. BAY. 6393. 
FURN. flat (Ige. bed-sitter, kit.,. bathrm.) 
suit 1 2 ‘A quiet hse. Notting Hill. Low 
rent. Ring LAD. 3031 
CHELSEA. a in charming modernised 
house for pied-a-terre or short weeker 
(f.). All facils. FLAxman 3258 or Box 6226. 
HAMPSTEAD. Really charming Divan- 
room for poet lady or gent. of discern. 
ape Good-class acc. Pleasant surround. 
kg. fac. Nr. Buses/Heath. 3gns. HAM. 74238. 
MALL b/sit. for prof. woman in ditto’s 
flat Kens. 50s. KNI. 4893. Box 6302. 
HIGHGATE, nr. Flatlet, fine Ige. B/S., 
kit.-bath, beaut. dec., equip., furn. Use 
"frig. 75s. MOU. 5196 after 6. 
ARGE studio bed-sit. available for woman 
in’ pleasant flat, N.W.3.. Share ameni- 
ties. rite fully Box 6383. 
DOuBLE bed-sitt. room, eochoraia iano, 
gas cooker, 31s. 6d. each, ae peers 
linen. . Vict./Wat. 20 min. VAN. 


ACCOMMODATION tn 
Flat in London, sleep 4, wanted 3 weeks 
from 20 Dec. Refs. Box 62 56. 
Ps journalist reqs. two-room flat furn. / 
nfurn. London area. Box 6255. 


Lege pp de igen ty ggg and journalist 
wife seek small or large bed-sitter, 
London or suburbs. Box. 6287. 


















































for in our Dragon Gate Banqueting Room. 
Exquisite Chinese handicrafts, brocades, etc. 
from our floor boutique. 


PROF. Le ape pianist sks. bed-sitting rm. - 


for self wae Hampstead or St. 
John’s. Wood. ‘Box 6273 





MALGRE Tout . .. Despite all that frosts, 
hail and politicians have done to other 
French vineyards, the delightful fruity red 
wine of teau Rouba near Pont du 
Gard remains at 7s. 6d. a bottle. From your 
own wine me it, or write to the shippers 
for your nearest stockist. Asher Storey .& 
Co.; Ltd., 112 Shoe Lane, E.C.3. 
wit students of El Cid Sherry please 
note an addition to the s llabus? tsa 
dry fino called Fino Feria, and it’s a branch 
of study we can heartily Sapeiaibhind. 
HUSBANDS decorating dining rooms de- 
serve delicious Burgess’ Anchovy - paste 
on buttered toast. 
| aap grt: who get tired of humdrum, every- 
day meals should try Rayner’s Indian 














‘Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
wt eet gy furn. flat, 2 large 
, bath., e service, avail. up to 
1 Feb. to witiiable adult tenant(s). 7 gns. p.w. 
PRI. 1370. 








BRricstT B:S. room with balcony & view. 
Cr. htg., t, . aromas Ret. reqrd., 
3 gns. p.w. 





we =e sit. rm. &-twin baneae. Use bth. 
: brkfast. Suit bus. people. 
y- 








PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


T° let for winter, furnished flats and bunga- 

lows near - on west coast. 2 to 4 gns. 
er week. App Prly ‘A.’ W. Garness, Barricane 
otel, tel. 44, Woolacombe, Devon. 


NFURN. s/c. flat wanted, three rooms, 
kitchen & bathroom. Convenient West 
End.  £250-£300 p.a. incl. Box 6368. 


SCHOOLS 


URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead. Freedom & self-government 

for day children and weekly boarders. Small 
classes. Tuition fee 274gns.; weekly boarders, 
30 gns. extra. a term. Headmaster:.J. East. 


NEW Sherwood School,, Epsom, parent- 
owned, progressive and co-educational, 
encourages ‘children to ee their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian pressure from 
and parents. We welcome enquiries from 
parents of genuinely progressive outlook who 
wish to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment children. 

'T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth; 
co-education, ¥S 4... ears, in an open- 

ord ho geeeed 


standards. of a work and achievement 
aes ee gg + 2 and satisfying careers. 
N. Harris, M.A. 
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A LARGE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


situated in en comes countryside in 





7 SOCIAL’ WORKERS 
RM INSTITUTIONS 
to work with ~ ppt Adults — 


clude cumulative sid denen, leave, annual paid 
holiday, S-day week, -superannuation, 


increments. 
$3,600 to $4,900 per annum. 


passage may be granted. 
Apply for application forms and further 





ui 





e355 (at 1 to £685 bei) at 26 
Men rio momen a 




















HD aks Swahili, Somali—BBC cy, uO ss 
Pan a yr ye 
ral direction of 


Head Services $ Kitican, ‘Carib Caribbean and 1 pan 
Services for pervision of prog- 
——- in nz jn. Begin (abo Be Glee | six hours . weekly) 


Hausa, Swahili and 
Somali’ (ober > ~My ten pours weekly), broadcast to 
Africa. Essenti tions; first-hand 


knowledge of Dresent-da conditions in — 
poe maagyed in hand — staff and broad- 
casting ee a f programmes. Know- 
ledge of one ‘of the African languages and ex- 
Righly d desirable Slay £1205 (pom (Possibly tienes 
if qualifications seg 0 “live 


Part-time Supervisors (British “sub- 
ag Se gg ho me gen} 
t 
le of translations of news bulletins 
3, 's in studio and main- 
dards. First-class 
pene pl A ly Bam Rothe y 


tries concerned an ~ 1-4 5.8 rata 
ba on £1,060 p p.a. (ul me rate) pov 
’ if q tions ex 


mst have good unders 
Se silks as dooek Ir Sooty oak be ab! 
other duties to prepare scrip:s, translate 


their own 


BRS 
fail 


tory 

Stating part-time availability. Re- 
application forms (enclosing 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
ag ia a Ey Bee 
or ppointments = 
House, London, W1, within five days. 
"TRAVEL » specialising in the un- 





superannuation Applications 
age, education and experience, to Box 6143. 
ALE sssistant (under 24) required Lon- 
don to 24 
simple statistics: 
£800 plus promotion. Box 62 


“TRAVEL Agency, West = aoe a good 
sherthand. ‘o start 








details of Previous expe! 
= yo ae 





ITY of Manchester Health Department’ 

require Municipal Midwives, Houses and 
flats ayailable; car and uniform allowances, 
laundry paid in full. ary in accordance 
with Nurses and Midwives Council recom- 
. Application forms, obtainable from 
the Medical of Health, —v Ser- 
vices ae tion. Town Hall, Manchester, 2 


cy, Road, E. Hospital fer Children, 

E.2, Shadwell, E.1, and 

ig ed Almioner (full ‘or 

== oe, at Shadwell, E.1, branch. 





ww he — and conditions. Apply with 
and ¢ —s to 

Troup ——y SR at ickney from 
oon may 


whom information regarding the 
be obtained. 





HAMESTEAD. The Town & Country 
School, 38 Eton Av., N.W,3. Teacher(s), 
exper. in creative work with senior children 
(Art, crafts, acting, class —, writing) reqd. 
now or Jan. Burnham scale, Gov. superann. 
WANTED for January, we in- 
Priel a + in town and country pursiits. 
Some previous work with Children essenitl. 
Teaching or matron exp. an asset. anion 6141. 


*T HOROUGHL er 
Mistress (Frocbel anand now or ow of Jan 
Town & Country School, 38 Eton Av., N. 


FATHER with 3 children (12-5 F pe all 
at day school) _ ie . 
musical preferred, to take charge. of 
home (fiat) nr. London, permanent. Box 6298. 
eo woman with good shorthand 
ons for non-commercial 
ee et worthwhile work. cel. 
osts also avadl. St Stephens Secre- 




















tariat, sr Inn Fields. CHA 8217. 
Q once ——— Work Camps 
~ ee horthand-typist; pref. ex- 


perienced and as ‘deputy dur- 
ing Secy’s teconese Apel y Priends wo 
Council, Friends Hous Buston Rd., N.W.1 


ay Eat Fao arty 
L?2* from. Jugosia m- 
petent all housework, especially cakes 
pastry, would ‘like general domestic job nice 


mily University town,'free all afternoons, 
one pound weekly; willing give lessons French 


and German for which University qualifica- 
tion. Speaks one = ish.- Reply 161, 
c/o. Barker » Ltd., 79 Fenchurch 
$t., London, etre 3. 





ee or Agency ef. 

with existing cofinections wanted by Hai - 
burgh resident with car & Princes St. office. 
Gd. bus. & Organising exp. Box 6268. 


DITOR. (Managing), 30, fluent French & 
Spanish, exper. music, "drama, film, seeks 
worthwhile ‘post; any suggestions. Box 6170. 


RESPONSIBLE young woman, former 
fashion showroom ma ress, Scot, 35, 
oaiiistln paft-time, in West End or Kems., as 
ee (no shorthand); or for other 
involving contact with people. Said to 
be intelligent, presentable. x 6231. 


E*CEEDINGLY interesting, if‘ not- highly- 

4.paid job wanted by iady (30), good 
appearance & sonality. Erratic hours wel- 
comed. Interstd. all arts. Shorthand. Box 6272. 


X-resident - Spain, experienced interpreter, 
translator, courier, teacher, seeks inter- 
esting position London. Box 6322. 


C$ . uncond., 19, sks. any wk. pets Ice., 
Int. lab; wk., > engarng. Box 6. 
AUSTRALIAN Novelist, 36, a telis seller 
here, pyblishing, press exp. Aust., in 
Eng. perm., seeks worthwhile pos. exp. im- 
portant as~money..Box 6230. 

OUNG Woman teeks post Mediterranean 
¥ area or Middle East. Experi cabeas 
tary, ‘pleasant sadn Languages. Any- 
thing considered. Box 6140. - 
PLEASANT middle-aged stenographer seeks 

change, R.S.A. 120/50. Highest reference. 
Box 6274. 





vet 




















Eien jo secretary for weekly a 
tional journal. Good shorthand- 
lit > initiative, common-sense. Successful 
te must be prepared tackle job of 
work on the secretarial side, but would also 
have opportunity learn proof-rea » occa- 
sionat subbing, -etc., according to interest/ 
ability. Salary £500 p.a. Pension scheme. 
Write fully Box 251. 


ERMAN typing lady reqd. for intg. — 
retarial post. Trafalgar Sq. Box 6263 
ART- es Office staff required by Trade 
Union office Shes records clerk a 
Fon ere typist. w now! 
Apply a to Mee Mekinen Si 
Doughty St “9 
SHING, opportunity for pe \n- 
terested in detail and adminis- 
‘tration. State qualifications and salary expec- 
ted. Box 6260. 














CCURATE Shorthand-Typist seeking 
varied and responsible office work in 
British Fed. of 


friendly atmos. should ap; apply 
University Women, 17a Kings Rd., S.W.3. 
PERSONAL | Secretary » a Liberal —_ 

Minister r ae Ay / Eng BH nod 
speeds typing. Apply , 
28 St John’s Wood Rd,, NW8. CUN., 5181. 




















Tf « Relief Work available now in 
London for Shorthand Typists £8 10s. 
Copy T: £7 10s, Poly Heng Ranta. 1 


Longer , Dutton 

Serv., 92 Gt. Russell Sr. wc MUS. 7379. 
MORE. py om 

W's Secrearies Medical and Secre- 


taries, shorthand- ofhee stall 67 
Wisesore Street sping aed office 9951. : 
Post awaits you! All 


ll sexes, personal 

attention. 

‘introds. 37a Kensington High St. WES. 8 

‘At Conduit St. Bureau (GRO. 7080), 
Conduit Street, Oxfor $ 























STELLA Fisher Bureau invites inquiries 
from employers requiring administrative 
or secretarial staff of cither sex. 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM. 

TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


ACCURATE typing of all kinds of MS. 








+ —_ = and a MS. 
given every oderate terms. Sweeting, 
18 Ouseley Road, $.W.12.. BALham 6462. 





"TYPING _ and” Duplicating ‘by Experts. 
MSS., Plays, ae etc. Metropoli- 


tan Typewri , 45 went Russell St., 
London, praciing Oftee MUSeum 


MES: Jey si wee o éu et 5 ou. 
26 Charing Cross Road, 
5588. and FRE. 8640. 


AULTLESS Typing for the Gonos 
F Highly ag ne 








writer. by famous 
cutters, Novels, etc., Editing 
by expd. writer, othy y Shirley 138 Green 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. 6020. 





ABEL Eyles & ox Soe Trans- 

lating, Reporting). an “eg 
Writers: ‘Round the pe +s 

Hornsey Rd.,'N.19. ARC. 65 / Mi 170 


ENtRvustT it to the Experts—you can rely 
on our: reputation. -Specialist..typists for 
MSS., theses; plays, scripts,’ etc. Work 
carefully or accuracy ay correct 
presentation. 100,000 words in 7 days (also 
a priority’ service for ‘urgent work). Short 
stories next day. Duplicating, translations, 
research, tapes transcribed. Over- 
night and week-end service. Secretaries for 
authors. Literary and 
Colone 








FOR rapid & reliable duplicating rs 
——— theses, references, efc. Al 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 

















.30-7.30. Sats. 9-1. Eve Male/ LL Types of Typewriting and Duplicating 
November 19, 1957. fy Stiac post avaliable “No fees to Stat, | AA'done “directly. MSS Plays, Scripts 
MARRIED couple ired at Langley IST, knowl. of shorthand, wanted in Short t Seaden, etc. Speed is a Ly te of 
House R e, East India TD publishers * sales office, Phoenix House, 38 efficient, . 
Dock Road, E.14. Duties ‘| William ea a St., WC2. TEM. 0525. Colinad Co, Led., 117 City. Ra E.C.l 
$77 0s. Housemother £437 10s. to | GBCRETARY/shorthand woist, expd."wid ROS CAT ee ne Tbe Stn.) 
to £577 10s. Ms 7 
£512 10s. each plus £18 10s. p.a. for Home immed. _9.30-5. _No Box 6082. Vwciine Se eee. «Se 
less for boned. et. APPOINTMENTS WANTED Conduit St, Pypewntioe Bureau, # Conduit 
PANISH couples! Reliable and hardwork- | St.; W.1. R 
19), Le LC.C., County Hall, §.E.1. ati? sa ing. Northern Spanish married couples JEAN M sil for typing, translations, 
YOUTH Club Leader, full-time. “Qualified or ; Cook-General) rhea dallening Coen: st Ben 
: experies for a at ene Employer pay: | ton Church St, London, W.8. WES. 5809. 
mixed club with junior section West — deducts from wage, ¢ “ EXPERT 7 MSS, 5 oo 
Reply Sec., Feathers Clubs td. 97 E Dean Street, London, W.1 (Est. over Miss Stone, 446 446 Strand TEM. 
ssociation, 29 Mulready St, N.W.8. ye, MPETENT T iting Service. a 
Theses, ¢tc. terms. MAI. 2659. 








CLASSIFIED: ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line (average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s, by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six mon:hs.) 
By air mai! to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s,; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.;"E. Africa 95s.; S. = India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s 


NEW ‘STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC! 











De ‘CH, ' English, Waach add German 


pA ea etc,, typed. 
READERS’ ‘MARKET 


FOR Sale ‘New Statesman’, Vol. I, April- 

October 1903 er ‘Encounter’ Nos. 1-' 

50—what offers; Em, pire Portabl ble Typewriter, 

£19; German eee as. new, 

Table-tennis table, 8ft_x 4ft. go 
D: Robust motes 








is. 48. first,-‘Is. each 
covers the cost of forwarding replies. 
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LECTURES AND ‘MEETINGS—continued 





“ CARL ROSA OPERA 
Week. 11-16 November : 
GRAND THEATRE; ° 
WOLYERHANETON . : 


oe pee & 
* The. Barber. of} pSeville 


rm 


La Bohenie’ ~- 
= im Giovenal; + 
Sat.. 


t.),-: 
Sat. Mat), The” ‘Tales. of ;Hoffmann 
ik RS tw. nD. Sat. Mat. ° 2.30. 


Tannhaiiser ~- “8 wae 


ACH-Handel. Pr 
Thurston Dart 


4s. (ine. prog.). . 


.° Boyd Neel Orchestra; 
ed., a Nov., at 5.45. 


WAT. 319 





es Mar Bach Group, "aia Minchinton. 


Nove i 
Gesualdo-Stravins 
Schiitz ‘Musikalisc 


ritten ‘Hymn to St. 


’s, Westminster. . Thurs, 21 


k Motet (Ist. perf. prope). 


PP equien’. . Admiss: 
> | 46s. Aghtits and Ibbs ‘sod Tillett (WEL. $418). 





ye - 


ve) ENTERTAINMENTS 





Cinema (GER. 2981). 


Morn- 


‘ ASABEM} 
ing Shows daily 11 a.m. Films on the Life 


: . & Art of the Church (U) (ex. Suns.) 





: 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 10 Nov.: 





THE ROYAL OPERA btn 
COVENT © 


cha yan ae 1066). 
OV: EN OPERA 
11, 15, 18, 20 i & 4 & 6 Dec. 
i. ag 4, CARMEN 
EN a ba Nov. & 3 Dec. 
‘AIDA (in — 
13, 21 Nov: & 2 & 
THE TALES OF HOEFMANN 


16, 19 & 22 Nov. 
ee, (in German) 


3 Nov. 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
7 Dec. 
A MASKED BALL 


Evenings at 7.30. (12 Nov. at 7.0.) 





SADLER’S WELLS ‘THEATRE 
OPERA SEASON 1957/58 





12 Nov. The Telephone, Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle, 
Gianni Schicchi. 
13 & 20 Nov. Martha. — 
14 & 16 Nov. The Magic Flute. 
15 & 21 Nov. Samson & Delilah. 
19 & 22 Nov. Don Pasquale. 
Evgs. at 7.0 (Tel. Terminus 1672) 
OPERA ose poise Meeti The Cen- 
tenary the Royal ra . House, 


Covent Sin: by kind invitation’ of The 
General Administrator, Sun. 24 November at 
8 p.m. in the Foyer of the Royal Opera 
House. Spkr. Harold Rosenthal. Singers in- 
clude Joan Sutherland, Dermot Troy and 
Geraint Evans. Partics Hon. Sec., 69 
Kensington Court, W.8. WES. 7513. 











Gabin. in. Renoir’s French* Cancan (A). 
From 11 Nov. Maria Schell in Gervaise (X). 
| PALACE Theatre. GER. 6834. Soviet 

Film wag The Forty-First, U. Sput- 
nik. Cont. ig 2 p.m. Sn. nxt. & on. Carni- 
- val. Night. - Magdana’s’. Donkey. U 
ROXY. BAY. 2345. 10 Nov. 7 days. Joan 


€rawford, Autumn Leaves, X (Adults). 
Michael Redgrave, The Green Scarf, a. 





ATIONAL Film Theatre, 


WAT. 3232. 
Rice Fields.’ 
Associates only. 


South Bank. 


Sat. 9 Nov. ‘Men of the 


3.00, 6.00, 8.30. Members and 





[<A 17 Dover 
Simmons’ 


St., W.1. Dancing to Don 


Group. Toda ay, 9 November, 
8-11 p.m. Members 3s. an 


their guests 5s. 





-Y.F.C. 
union 


- Leicester Sq.), on Sat. 16 Nov., 


ing Festival Film 


resents a Moscow Festival Re- 
ance, at 5 eg ong Place (off 


7.30 includ- 
6d. 


& Cabaret. Adm. 4s. 





(CHINESE Market—Aladdin’s Cave. Linens, 


handicrafts, 


peasant 
rw, rs greeting cards, etc. 


jewellery, 
Friday, 
at., 16 Nov. 11 a.m.- 


pottery, 


p.m., 


io pam xy pF a rel Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq., 


ear Warren St. 


rh * Britain-China 


Station. 
Friendship Assoc., 


Arranged 
228 


Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1 





EXHIBITIONS 





GANYMED Reproductions for Christmas 


for friends 


Illustrated cotslonse (Is. 


from 11 Great 


abro. én) ts oe tax. 
* all details 


Measile, W 





MATTHIESEN 


tin. Bradley. Daily 
Until 30 November. 
London, W.1. 


Gallery: on by Mar- 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
142 New Bond Street, 





ARCADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond Street, 


W.1. 


Sculpture: 
Baroque, Rococo, Rodi 


Egyptian, Etruscan, 


lin, etc. 





DP xtcn, W ed 7 Porchester Place, Marbie 
Paintings by Judit Reigl and 








THEATRES 
ARTS THEATRE 
Tel. TEM. 3334 
12 November—for one month 
THE KIDDERS, 


A scorching play 


Donald len Stewart, 
American Humourist. 


Directed. by Phil Brown. 
Faith Brook, Lyndon Brook, 


With: Cause, 


Ciceri, Peter James, Ronan O” 
- “nen Be Wain, Pauline Yates. 


Tickets 6s., 8s. 6d., Ils. 6d. Mems. 


mg 





or ‘heen Sjéholm from 12 Novem- 
10-7 daily including Saturdays. 





ig moh Galleries, Leicester Sq. John 


r gg 1 <4 
10-5. eo Sats. 10-1 


McGuinness and Moroni. 





.C.A., 17 Dover 


St. + W.1 Eight American 


Artists, Sculpture and Painting. Weekdays 


10-6, Saturdays 10-1. 


Admission free. 





ILISH Children’s Books. 
tute, 81 Portland Pl., 
Mon.-Fri. 10-6 (Thurs. until 8). 


Polish Insti- 
W.1, until 22 Nov., 
Free. 





MiAeteosowsd, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. 100 Works by XIX and XX Cen- 
tury European masters. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 





LEIGHTON House Art Gallery, W.14. Ex- 


hibition of Paintings by V: 


aruni. 14 to 


27 Nov. Daily 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Cecilia’.’ 


WELFARE AND LIBERTY: 


LORD. BEVERIDGE 
followed by a Deiat between 
aN aLe M.P. 


D WAD 
HENRY PRI CE *M.P 
WILFRED FIENBURGH, M.B.E., M. z=. 
and other. 


Memorial Hall, if Patvingdon Street, 


Monday, 11 November. 
Adm. free. Doors open 6.30 for 7 p.m. 


pment by the FLEET STREET 
PARLIAMENT 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society. Arthur 
effington on ‘Local Gevernment Re- 
form 2a. , Nov., 7.30 p.m. 2 Sh Dean 
5 ms 


= ADOLESCENT Delinquent’; monthly lec- 
tures at St. maga 4 's Hall, Bourdon St., 
Wi. a 13 Nov., 7.30. Pearl Jephcott, 
‘The TS"*, Social Background’. ‘Tickets 
rye or 8 Bourdon St. MAY. 0632. 


CENTRAL Africa. Public Meeting, Conway 
Hall, Red- Lion Sq., W.C.1, Monday, 
11 November at 7.30 p.m. Speakers: L. 
— Callaghan, M.P. The Rev, Michael 
cott, Chairman: Lord Hemingford, Tickets: 
Reserved 2s., unreserved free. Obtainable 
from: The Africa Bureau, 65 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. TATe 0701. 


UNIVERSITY of London: The Creighton 
Lecture, entitled ‘“‘The Commons in 
Medieval English Parliaments,” will be de- 
livered Gigi ~ ye mare, J. G. Edwards at Uni- 
versity 0 m, Senate Heuse, W.C.1, on 
Monday, 18 SMoneken at 5.30 p.m. Admis- 
sion free, without ticket. James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY of London: A lecture en- 
titled ‘Professional Standards in the 
Velfare State’ will be delivered by the Rt. 
fon. Lord Denning’ at 5.30 p.m. on 14 
jovember wrt University of London, Senate 
louse, ssion free, without 
ticket. James ER any Academic Registrar. 


.C.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. Comments on 

‘Declaration’. Speakers: Jan Carewe, Karl 
Miller, Burns ‘Singer, Dick Wilson. Chair- 
man: Irving Kristol. A discussion of the 
problems of the angry-young-man complex of 
eet Ky as t of departure the newly 
published collection of oy * Declaration.” 
Thursday, 14 eo,» 15 p.m. Admis- 

















mizing 











sion 3s. Members 1s. 
.C.A., 17 Dover St. = The Method in 
Action. Charles “Marowitz and 


- ensure a. seat. 






LECTURES AND MEETINGS continued — 


(CRIME &. Psychology. A Brains Trust or- 
ganised by the ‘Néw Bridge’ 

Annual .Meeting. John Foster, Q.C., 
Hugh Klare,.C, 
Dr. Christopher Chairman: Lord 
Pakenham, P.C. Caxton Hall, 6 p.m., 11 Nov. 


HE West. London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of~'Wales Terrace, Kensington 
oes St, W8, Sun., 4 a 48,36 Music & 


BS... .m., H. J. lackham : “Wha 
Readings ze bm : 


BUvPHIsT ‘Socisty, Wed., 20. Nov., 6.30 
sharp, special showing’ fof the wonderful 











Indian French bnvt se" ou Moore the 
Buddha’ French nstitdte eensberry Place, 
age Resétved seats 3s. 6d., unreserved 


2s. 6d. at door. You are strongly advised to 
apply early’ te 4. a Square, S.W.1 to 


BUPPHIST Society. Special Public Lec- 
ture, Caxton Hall, $.W.1, Wed., 13 Nov. 
6.30 sharp, ‘ Zen Buddhism,” Prof. Sohaku 
Osu (Kyoto), recently Fulbright Professor 
n U.S.A.—Read ‘The Middle Way,’ 2s 104 
Inf. 58 Eccleston Square, 





quarterly post free. 
TAT. 1313. 


JNDIAN Institute + World Culture, Fri., 
15 Nov., 8.30. Jehangir D. 
B.Sc., ‘The Religion af of Zarathushira ’. 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gdns., Padding- 
ton, W.2. All welc. 


WEN Barfield lectures on ‘Saving the 
Appearances’ on Thurs., 14 Nov., at 6.30. 
an: Leslie Paul. St. Anne’s Society at 

57 Dean St., W1. Refreshments available. 
ONWAY Discussions. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, Tuesday, 7.15 p.m., 12 Nov. Debate, 
Stuart Morris, Hutton Hynd, 
‘Should Britain Disarm Now?’ Adm. free. 


UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 














Crosbie Some 62 Queen’s Gdns., Pad? 
dington, W.2. uiblic Lecture, Sun., 8 p.m. 
Free. 10 Nov. s Plan, the Religion’ of Seif. 


Surrender.’ 


SWAMI Ghanananda, 68 Dukes Avenue, 
Muswell Hill,.-N10. Every Sunday at 
5 p.m., Kingly Yoga. i at Kingsway 
Hall will be announced later 
SPIRITUALISM proves Lae" Lectures 
and Demorstrations London H.Q., 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. BEL. 3351. 
PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gar- 
dens, W.11. Fri. Nov, 8,8 p.m. Mme 
Marie Rambert, Fad Bs in China.’ Open to 











non-mem! broke Grove, AL. 
Thurs., Nov. "14, ‘ =. Miss E. Gourvitch. 
‘Russia & Spiritual igns’ (discn.). 





of the Method Workshop will demonstrate 
of | Stanislavsky theories are put into prac- 
tice. Sunday, 10 November, 7.30 p.m. Ad- 
mission 3s. embers 1s. 6d. 





Is .A., 17 Dover St., W1, Jazz. Eric Littler: | 
Choi 


Personal jice. ohnny Dankworth: 
The Arranger and Improviser. Chairman: 
Vic rege + 5 ge aa 11 November, 
8.15 p.m. A 2s 6d. Members Is 6d. 








TL? Form. Geo. Padmore on bres 
Problems in Ghana’, Tues. Nov. 12, 
Forum Club, 32 Percy’ St. (T’ham. Court Ra, 


AWRENCE Alloway on ‘The Act of Paint- 

ing’, illus. lecturé at Finsbury Central 
Library, Skinner St., E.C.1 (nr. Town Hall, 
Rosebery Ave.), eae 12 Nov., 8.30 p.m. 
Arr. Finsbury Art Group. Non-mems. Is. 6d. 








AFTS. TEM. 3334. Last 2 ote today 5 & 8. 


The Public Prosecutor. ems 

SK Institute, eensberry Place, 
F South Kensington, swe Tel. KEN: 
6211. ‘Comment S’en Débarrasser,’ by 
Ionesco. Two acts commiented by the author 
himself. At 8 p.m. on Tues. 12, Wed. 13 & 
Thur. 14 Nov. (10s. 6d. and 8s. for non- 
mems, of French Inst. 5s. for students.) 








nS 


Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
ésar-S: 


ture, 5 Nov.-6 Dec. 


Daily "1 10-3. 30. Saturdays 10-1. 





GALLERY One,. W.1. 
Mescalin Drawings by 


‘S ERrard 3529.) 
enri Michaux. 





R Gallery, 26 Litchfield Street, 


WEMME: 
W.C.2. New 
Coker. 21 Oct.-16 N 


pommel & Drawings Peter 





EAN Straker’s 


Ph y: Classical = 


Modern Nudes. Visual ad Soho Sq. 3: 





[RVING. WHI. 8657. Non-Stop Gl 
Revue, 4th edn. Fr. 2.30. Sun. fr. 4. Mems. 


ROYAL Court, 7.30. S,_5, ge by 2.30. 
Look Back in Anger. Till 2 


7.30, 8, 9 Nov., hg eee 
Cornea 








OWER. 


Beggs oo ; 
Gas pers omedy ‘Dulcinea. 

CAN. 5111 (CAN. 3ay8 ‘eelore 6), Canonbury, 
N.1. 





NITY. Eus. 5391: ‘The Biggest Thief in 
Town.’ Fris., Sats., Suns. at 7.45. Mems. 


CONCERTS 








and the Nigerian Cultu 
November, Music and folk dances of India, ar- 
ed by Mrs. S. W: Seats may be 
reserved at any of these concerts on a a- 


15 Nov, 





ROLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 — 


Street, W.1. 


Ruszkowski: Recent 


ings; Keith Norman; Gouaches, First 





R®R yp gl Someey, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 
Fa eng by sows 


uaches "of Prchetitte by 
os Edthographs by Chagall. 


Sat. 10-1. 


James; 
Salmon; 
Hours 10-6, 








HITECHAPEL 


ite ge ne 
Sundays 2-6; cl 
joins Aldgate E 


Art Gallery: Hayter 
1927-1957. Weekdays 11-6, 
sed Mons.. Adm. free. Ad- 
tn. 





WELLCOME mag oo Medical Museum, 


The Wellcome 


iding, Euston Road, 


ws W.1. Exhibitions: William Harvey Tercen- 


Exhibition; Electrici 
of edicine; arid other ¢ 


in the. Service 
ibitions. Mon.- 








tion to Curator. Light refreshments availabl 
in Museum Tea Rooms, 7-7.40 p.m. 


T. Pancras Fown Hall. The Public Libraries 
Committee sents a Luoeh-Time Cele- 
brity Concert by Iris Laxertpe <2 Semicberta), 
Thurs., 14 Nov., at 12.30 Beet- 
hoven, Ravel, Poulenc Schubert, opin 
Dohnanyi. Tkts. 13 6d. tr. T Hall (TER. 0760) 
and Public Libzaries in. St. 














int- | 


“THE ba Aas 5 Rebel in American Litera- 
ture U.S. Information Seryice 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings 

6.30 | ww 41 Grosvenor Square. 12 Novem- 

ber, Professor Walter Besanson (Ru 

versity) speaks on F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


S PLACE gg © Soc. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion ee, <C.1. Sun., 11 a.m., 10 


ers Uni- 








Nov. Dr. John Lewis, ‘Self Sacrifice in a 
Godless Universe.” Adm. free. 
HE none Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1. 16 Nov. at 6 p.m. e. Héléne 
Tasartey ( Frangaise): ‘La femme 
frangaise.’ 





BEX, Uri Literary Circle, 14 Portman St., 
W.1. Yo Poets’ Forum. Guest Chair- 
man: Dannie Abse. .Sun., 10 Nov., 8 p.m. 


OCIALIST Zionist Party—Mapam. E. 

Preminger—Deputy Director Ministry of 
Development “The Negev—its real Economic 
Potential for Israel’, Sunday 10 — 8 
p.m. 37 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6 


MB, R. Furneaux Jordan will talk on 1 ‘The 
Mediaeval Vision of William Morris’. 14 
Nov., 6.30: p.m. V. & A. Museum. Adm. 
free. Arr. by William Morris Society. 


E*- -DOMINICAN Father Norbert Drewitt, 




















Friday 10-5. Adm. free, . now Socialist an and anti-Catholic, on, My 
TL for Britain’ Exhibition. | Admissi are 88 8 BO gore 1, 
Free. 5 to 20 November, 9 iO o.m-80 Ratios 10 seat 2 oe Adm. free. Disc. 
7.30 7aep: .m. (Saturdays 1 p.m.). oy A Secular 
ue House, 84 Regent biseee” W.i. | 2 aged the are gree oy a s = was 
a y heraldry. ree illustd. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS talk by Gen. T. BL. Churchill, Church 
‘paws Universalist Service. 3.30, Sun- | . House, Westminsier, Thurs., 14 Nov., 
dey, 10 Nov. 32 eee. Pat Euston. Inf. from: Hon. Sec., Fellowship of the White 
S. E. Parker, “The Art of Lov. “| Boar, 29 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W 
ULGARIAN | Literature. - Tocas with mE SUMALISS Group. Harold ie 
B translations, by Vivian Pinto. Art Workers s there a Birth of Freedom i in Bt0n, on 
Guild, 6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, Wed., 20 Buckingham St, WC2, Wed., 13 Nov., 
13 Nov., 6 p.m. Tea from 5.15. Adm. free. 7.30 pan, 





LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


ATIONAL Association of Mixed Clubs 

and Girls’ Clubs. Club Leader’s Course 
—6-8 December, 1957, ‘ Science and the Club 
Member’ to be held at 29 Devonshire seine, 
London, W.1. A week-end course which will 
include many practical suggestions on how 
science can be brought into the club pro- 
ramme which is of particular.interest in oh $ 
Enternational Geophysical Year. Fee £1 15s. 
available. Further particulars 
& G.C., 30 Devonshire Street, 





Bursaries 
London, 


GRESHAM College, Besigil Street, 
London, E.C.2. Tel. arch 2433. 
Four Lectures on “Thomas Hardy: And a 
Contrast, H. G. Wells’, will a oh ning a ee the 
Professor in Rhetoric, Prof. a oe 

-A., on Mon. to Thurs., inn to 0 14 ov. The 
Lectures are free and begin at 5.30 p.m. 


ATOMIC warfare, Six speakers, represent- 
ing different professional viewpoints, will 
discuss this vital question on 22-24 Nov. at 
Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, yer 
Staffs. For details write to the 


HELLCROFT College (NS), Surbiton. Ap- 
plications invited from women over 20 
of restricted schooling for one year residen- 
tial course, beginning September Saag a. 
Social Studies and the Arts, as 

new career or preparation for addtl. po BAe 
sibility. No entrance exam. Grants available. 


LONDON. University and other Exams. 
University Correspondence Coll pre- 
pares students for on Univ. al 
Certificate of “or Direct. , > ary he | 
requirements, or ect. Entry to i 
bs © exams. for Degr (a egg 

Levels) Oxford, Cambrid 4 
pe e's Law. vate Stu y Courses “in 
Sociology, Languages, etc. Prospectus from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foréign Langua ae & School of Raaiieh 
for Foreign Natio: Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005S. All foreign 
languages in day & evng.. classes or private 
eees ges & all grades. Daily classes 
English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short. or lorig courses. Enrol- 
ment daily. Propectus free. 
ST‘. JAMES School: of Secretaries 
ges, 283 Oxford St., W.1, Hivbe Park 
a "Treneide 3-6-9 ‘month § 
spies Poe Sia Garey 
in or For ents an versa- 
in fretich, German, Itelisn & 
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Incorporating The Nat‘on and The Athenaeum: 


Propiietars bv Cornwall Press Ltd. Paris Garde 


RST Ess TR 





the 
I weekly at Great Turnstile, London. WC 1. Postage oa this isoue tet 


rinted in: Great Britein for the 
Canada Id. 


1. Postage on this issue: ‘ntand 2'4d, foreign’ 3'4d, 


for its 
R. Hewitt, Stephen Spender, 
Woodard. : 
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